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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Editor’s Note: The Secretary of Commerce has given priority to national-defense functions in 


the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The full text of his statement regarding the redirec- 


tion of the Bureau’s efforts is printed below for the benefit of those who use the services of this or- 
ganization, operating in Washington for the benefit of business. No functions of value to American 
business have been abolished. Those functions, both foreign and domestic, having to do with today’s 


stern realities have been strengthened. 


Secretary of Commerce Gives Priority to 
‘Defense 


National-defense functions are given absolute priority in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce under instruc- 
tions issued to that branch of the Commerce Department 
by Secretary Jesse Jones. 

The economic and business information, the services of 
Government experts, and all of the other facilities now existing 
in the Bureau will be made available to other Government 
departments and to industry and business in connection with 
the preparedness program. 

Under this program, the Bureau’s efforts will be concentrated 
on whatever activities can best further the relationship between 
industrial producers and Government in carrying out President 
Roosevelt's defense objectives. 


Number-One Job for All 


“The defense program is the number-one job of every 
Government department which can contribute anything to 
it,” said Mr. Jones, in announcing the new definition of 
policy. ‘“‘The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
in conjunction with the Bureau of the Census and individual 
specialists in the Department of Commerce, has information 
which can be applied to many immediate problems. 

‘Facts need to be assembled with their application to de- 
fense needs constantly in mind. We must concentrate first 
on those things that will assist in the emergency and post- 
emergency period. 


Increasing Public Service of Bureau 


“The realignment of the Bureau for defense purposes is 
designed to increase, not to diminish, the services which have 
been rendered in the past to the public, but complete priority 
will be given to any assignment to advance the defense pro- 
gram. 

‘Plans for both defense and non-defense operation of busi- 
ness and industry must be based on a complete knowledge of 
the Nation's economic structure and operations. This knowl- 
edge must be kept up-to-the-minute so that necessary facts 
can be produced quickly whenever need for them arises. 


A Clearing House of Facts for Maximum Service 


“To speed up fact-finding and analysis, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce must be a clearing house 
for business and economic facts. Bureau operations are to 
be grouped into five divisions to concentrate the flow of essen- 
tial business facts from foreign and domestic fields, thresh 
out the significant data for defense decisions, and make it 
readily available to Government and business.”’ 

Redirection of the Bureau's efforts will be the principal im- 
mediate innovation. Department officials expect that through 
a full utilization of the material and manpower which already 
are available in Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and the 


Bureau of the Census as well, many useful tasks can be per- 
formed for Government agencies generally, and for business 
during the period in which both are adjusting their operations 
to national preparedness. 

All of those having a part in the development of this altered 
policy have been told to bear in mind that maximum service 
to Government, to business, and to the public must be an 
essential consideration in any task that may be undertaken. 


The Line-Up for Defense and Dynamic 
Helpfulness to Business 


1. The Division of Research and Statistics.—The functions 
of this Division will include the study and analysis of the 
economic life of the Nation as a basis for the general aims and 
objectives of all Bureau activities. It is to study all facts 
pertinent to the current state of the commerce of the Nation. 
It will evaluate national income, establish and maintain the 
Nation’s economic books and records. 

2. The Division of Industrial Economy.—The functions of 
this Division will include the maintenance of a clearing house 
for the exchange of facts between the Bureau and industry. 
It will establish means and methods for conducting economic 
and statistical studies along lines of practical reality, making 
each important industry’s experience available to all indus- 
tries and to the Government. The Division will serve as eco- 
nomic counsel to industry and as industrial counsel to the 
Government. 

3. The Division of Regional Economy.—The functions of 
this Division will include direct, continuous contact with the 
Nation’s principal economic areas through a field force 
operating from regional offices and through cooperative re- 
search stations. The field force will include business special- 
ists and trained analysts, under a research unit in Washington, 
concentrating on special regional problerns. The Division will 
assist local and small business units with facts and counsel 
developed in the Bureau and will provide the Bureau with a 
continual flow of local data and observations. 

4. The Division of International Economy.—The func- 
tions of this Division will include providing the Government, 
exporters, and importers with information on foreign economic 
and commercial affairs and on foreign national policies af- 
fecting commerce. The Division will function on a regional 
basis according to the primary regions of world economics. 
It will report where and how the economics of these regions are 
moving and how their movements affect our own affairs. 
Likewise, it will analyze and appraise our own balance of 
international transactions. This Division will cooperate with 
the Foreign Service of the State Department in the collection 
and analysis of economic facts. 

5. The Division of Commercial and Economic Informa- 
tion.—The functions of this Division will be to edit, publish, 
and distribute—to Government and business—information 
developed by the various other divisions of the Bureau. 
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Effect of Wartime Developments on U. S. 
Export to Canada 


Winifred Maroney, Division of Regional Information ! 


One of the consequences of the war 
which has lately been emphasized to us 
through our export trade, is the pressure 
which the conflict is exerting on Canada 
and America’s normally good market in 
that country. Always a particularly im- 
portant outlet for this country—because 
of its proximity, its high purchasing 
power, and similar standards of consump- 
tion—the Dominion has bought widely 
from the United States since September 
1939, because it has been able to get 
through the initial stages of the war 
without recourse to the more drastic 
forms of war economy. Recently, how- 
ever, Canada has felt it necessary to 
acknowledge the economic strain of the 
conflict by adopting measures that 
mean more stringent regulation of pur- 
chasing. 

Among other developments, the Cana- 
dian Parliament in December 1940 ap- 
proved proposals prohibiting imports of 
certain consumption goods from the 
United States and other nonsterling cur- 
rency ccuntries. At the same time the 
Government gave notice that it intends 
to scrutinize other imports, including 
raw materials, with a view to seeing 
whether they may not be reduced. Thus 
the United States will face hereafter in 
Canada somewhat the same dislocation 
in sales that it has suffered in other 
markets dislocated by the European up- 
heaval. 

Official Canadian statements high- 
light the fact that the new restriction 
is not intended to reduce the over-all 
import from the United States. In the 
words of the Canadian Finance Minister 
to the House of Commons, December 2: 
“Our imports from the United States will 
certainly show a large increase next year 
(i. e., in 1941) over this year and will be 
larger than ever before in history. All 
that will happen will be a shift in the 
character of cur imports—a reduction in 
nonessential imports for non-war pur- 
poses in order to make possible a sub- 
stantial increase in our purchases of 
vitally needed war equipment and sup- 
plies.” 


Difficulty of Financing Dollar Payments 


The reason for imposition of restric- 
tions on imports is given as the difficulty 
of financing dollar payments—the same 
problem as has arisen’ in United States 
exportation to Great Britain. Normally 
high concentration of the Canadian trade 
in the British Empire and the United 


1 Statistics of United States exports were 
compiled by the Division of Foreign Trade 
Statistics. 





SUMMARY 


Canada’s decision to meet its dol- 
lar exchange problem by reducing 
certain nonessential classes of its 
import is a recent development of 
its war economy which the United 
States is certain to watch with 
more than passing interest. In 
1940 our exports to the Dominion 
increased greatly, and to some ex- 
tent in spite of handicaps, but, with 
the new limitations, they seem 
bound to swing much more sharply 
in 1941 to the purely war categories 
which are essential to Canadian 
production. The prospect in ex- 
ports to Canada ties in with other 
aspects of the international situ- 
ation, including that in the United 
Kingdom trade which, with Canada 
as well as with the United States, 
is heavily overbalanced by emer- 
gency demands and requires spe- 
cial financing arrangements. Some 
incidental angles of the recent 
trade picture relate to increased 
competition from Latin America in 
raw cotton and petroleum, in which 
our share of the business is very 
large. 











States makes a development of this kind 
inevitable under present conditions. In 
peace, the Empire takes the largest part 
of the Canadian export, while the United 
States furnishes by far the largest part 
of the import. In war, the tendency is 
toward even stronger growth in these di- 
rections. To provide the maximum as- 
sistance to the mother country, the Do- 
minion is sending more and more goods 
overseas—not only foodstuffs, but the 
materials of war. This increasing ex- 
port, however, cannot be supplied wholly 
from Dominion resources. In industrial 
categories, it must be built on increased 
imports of materials which Canada does 
not have at all or has in insufficient 
quantity to meet the extraordinary de- 
mands of the emergency. The result is 
that the Canadian trade is increasing 
but in ways which do not balance out 
financially. Export credits are develop- 
ing in sterling, whereas the debit for im- 
ports is developing in dollars. The form- 
er cannot be traded off for the latter, as 
ordinarily, because of the already over- 
balanced dollar-sterling account result- 
ing from the direct exchange of goods 
between the United Kingdom and the 


United States. Canada, therefore, if :t 
does not want to add to the United King. 
dom’s war burden, must find ways of ab- 
sorbing the stering credit, either by 
purchasing British goods, or by buying 
back the securities of Canadian origin 
which are owned by residents of the 
United Kingdom. Meanwhile, Canada 
must continue to find dollars for its im- 
ports from the United States which tend 
to increase as the demands of the war 
program mount. The problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that considerable 
United States capital is invested in 
Canada. Dividends and interest on this 
must be added to the sums required for 
goods. 


Imports from the United States Higher 
Than Exports to Us 


Without going into the details of the 
balance of international payments of the 
Dominion, it is possible to see the ele- 
ments of the present exchange situation 
in the following figures, which show the 
growth of the merchandise trade of Can- 








ada for the last 3 years. 
Canadian Merchandise Trade 
[In millions of Canadian dollars} 
Item 1938 1939 rir 
year) | (year) months) 
With the United Kingdom 
Exports to 339. 7 s28. ] 77.1 
Imports from 119.3 114.0 143.0 
Excess of exports 220.4 214.1 334.1 
With the British Empire 
(including the United 
Kingdom, but excluding 
Newfoundland 
Exports to 434.5 $22.3 599.6 
Imports from 183.9 186.9 236.6 
Excess of exports 250. 6 235. 4 363.0 
With the United States 
Imports from 424.8 497.1 675.2 
Exports to 270.6 380 399.2 
Excess of imports 154. 2 117.6 276.0 
NoteE.—Newfoundland has been excluded from the 
British Empire in the above table because it uses Cana- 
dian-dollar currency. The export to the United States, 
particularly, in 1939. is high because of the unusually 
large shipments of Canadian wheat to United States 
points for storage and reexport. Correcting the figures 
by the amounts of Canadian wheat consumed here, the 
excess of imports in 1939 would be approximately 161 
million dollars. There were similar shipments ii 
1938, not so large in quantity, and in this year also the 
excess of imports is approximately 161 mitlion dollars. 
Shipments to United States storage have continued in 


1940, but material is not available for a correction. 


As the table indicates, the excess of 
imports in the trade with the United 
States is not a new development. It is 
rather a practically permanent feature of 
trade relations between the two coun- 
tries. Ordinarily, though, it is not in- 
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separably linked, as now, with a 
dwindling dollar supply. While there 
has been a considerable gain in the 
Canadian export to the United States in 
the past 16 months of the war, and 
growth of this export will presumably 
continue as long as economic activity in 
the United States continues to increase, 
the rate of expansion in the Canadian 
shipments does not match that in their 
receipts. On the basis of trends so far 
operating, therefore, it can readily be 
demonstrated that an uncontrolled im- 
port would mean a gradual reduction of 
Canadian dollar reserves. 


U. S. Exports Increased 45 Percent in 
1940 


The United States is accordingly in 
a poor position to argue the merits of the 
selective import policy which has been 
adopted as the means of stretching the 
dollar supply. The importance of the 
Dominion market to many of our export- 
ers, however, insures that the develop- 
ment of the trade under the new system 
will be watched with particular atten- 
tion. Interesting, therefore, may be a 
summarization of the high-lights of de- 
velopments in the 11 months of 1940 
which preceded the adoption of these 
relatively severe measures aimed espe- 
cially at many classes of our goods. 
Through November, the latest month for 
which statistics are available, exports of 
United States goods to the Dominion 
were reported at $623,116,000, a 45.5 per- 
cent increase over the $428,105,000 value 
reported for the corresponding months 
of 1939. The total export, including 
some reshipped materials, such as rub- 
ber, silk, tin, etc., was valued at $652,- 
132,000, a slightly greater increase (about 
46.4 percent) compared with $445,483,- 
000 in the first 11 months of 1939. The 
trade in recent months has been running 
higher than the average of these figures, 
reported at 
$64,262,000 (for total exports) and Octo- 
ber trade at $76,844,000. The total ex- 
port for 1940 will probably be recorded 
at well over $700,000,000—the largest 
value reported for a decade, and, consid- 
ering the price level, the heaviest volume 
since 1929. 

Analysis of the figures is handicapped 


| by the fact that there have been several 





changes of pace in the early war period. 
The general trade rise which was one of 
the first reflections of the war declara- 
tion in the fall of 1939 resulted in almost 
immediate gains in turn-over, but these 
were based not so much on war orders 
as on the anticipation of scarcity of sup- 
plies and higher prices as the result of 
the war demand. When these well- 
remembered phenomena of 1914 failed to 
Materialize generally, the early tide of 
business receded, and it was not until the 


_ Spring months that a real war effort got 
| Under way. Development of war indus- 


tries then boomed, but, because it has 
taken time to organize, American trade 
figures are still probably not fairly re- 
flective of what a war trade might be. 
They are shifting, however, and rather 
Tapidly, in recent months, to the so- 
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called “war categories,” emphasizing the 
steel, machinery, and aircraft lines which 
are the needed supplements to Canada’s 
own production. Thus, of the $195,000,- 
000 increase in exports which has been 
registered so far in 1940, about $87,000,- 
000 is shown in the great group called 
“Machinery and Vehicles,” which in- 
cludes automobiles and aircraft. Valued 
at $202,574,000, this group is 75 percent 
higher than in the first 11 months of 
1939. Another $44,000,000 increase is 
registered in the “metals” group which 
is preponderantly steel and steel-making 
materials. At $90,123,000 this group is 
97 percent higher than in 11 months of 
1939. The textile group shows a gain of 
$12,500,000, and at $38,885,000 is 47 per- 
cent higher. The nonmetallic minerals, 
which include coal and petroleum, the 
fuels with which Canada supplements its 
own energy resources, account for an- 
other $21,000,000, and at $138,635,000 is 
18 percent higher. Chemicals business 
at $34,164,000 has increased $7,500,000 or 
29 percent. A further $23,000,000 in- 
crease is spread over other categories of 
the trade, with agricultural exports 
higher, principally because of increased 
shipments of corn, some of which is 
routed through Canada in transit. 


Aircraft, Machinery, and Steel Lines 


Emphasized 


Some of these large groups cover in- 
teresting gains in individual items. Ma- 
chinery and vehicles includes for the first 
11 months of 1940 some $53,000,000 in 
total automotive products, compared 
with $37,000,000 in the first 11 months of 
1939; also $25,000,000 in agricultural ma- 
chinery (including tractors) compared 
with $20,000,000; aircraft at $28,000,000 
compared with $3,000,000; and metal- 
working machinery at $19,000,000 as 
compared with $6,900,000. Aircraft busi- 
ness has been developed largely since 
June and at the present time is one of 
the fastest growing items of the trade, 
with monthly totals running between 
$3,500,000 and $5,500,000, compared with 
Only $500,000 in 1939. (These exports 
are for Canada only and do not include 
the planes Canada receives for oversea 
shipment.) Another line that has ad- 
vanced rapidly in recent months is metal- 
working machinery, which was valued at 
$3,500,000 in both October and Novem- 
ber, almost four times the value in the 
early months of this year. Increases 
have been registered in many other ma- 
chinery lines, as is natural in a period of 
expanding industrial effort, but the gain 
has in no case approached that of the 
metal-working class which is directly 
necessary to the war activity. Steel busi- 
ness has grown rapidly, with the tonnage 
nearly three times what it was in 1939. 
The greatest expansion has been shown 
in ingots where the value for 11 months 
of 1940 is $5,600,000, compared with $313,- 
000 for 11 months of 1939. Plates, how- 
ever, have advanced to $6,805,000 from 
$1,637,000, sheets to $11,073,000 from $4,- 
366,000, and bars and rods to $4,156,000 
from $1,860,000. ‘Total business in semi- 
manufactured iron and steel amounted 
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to more than $45,000,000 for the 11 
months. To this steel-mill manufac- 
tures added $13,500,000, and iron ore and 
scrap another $9,600,000. 


Automobile Business Especially 
Handicapped by Taxation 


Automobile business has been handi- 
capped by taxation for some months and 
the increase in United States business 
this year is due almost wholly to the in- 
creased demand for parts from the Cana- 
dian factories making up vehicles for 
military transport. At the very begin- 
ning of the war period, there was a sharp 
upturn in Canadian automobile sales, 
partly as a result of the general boom in 
buying, and partly also of its coincidence 
in the Western Provinces with the har- 
vesting of a very large wheat crop after 
years of drought. Passenger-car busi- 
ness for a time was heavy, but there was 
a lessening of the optimistic sentiment 
over the winter of 1939-40 when it was 
seen that the European conflict was not 
developing as rapidly as expected. 

A further curtailment was induced by 
the June 1940 budget which imposed a 
special excise tax on automobiles, graded 
steeply so that it would be (as was 
frankly stated) prohibitive in the 
higher-priced lines which were imported. 
The tax was effective to a considerable 
extent, but it did not shut off the import 
of passenger cars altogether. The pro- 
hibition which has now been imposed on 
imports is a further development of the 
policy of discouragement. This latter 
has also a domestic angle, looking to the 
desirability of curtailing luxury expendi- 
tures so as to shut off inflation and divert 
war earnings into Government securi- 
ties. In that connection, the excise tax 
has been raised, to begin at 20 percent 
of the manufacturers’ sale price, as com- 
pared to 10 percent heretofore. The field 
that is left to American makers is that of 
parts—and, so far as civilian cars are 
concerned, under an increased handicap. 

The amount of business in finished 
passenger automobiles which is shut off 
by the new import prohibition totaled 
$10,706,000 in the whole of 1939 and 
$9,198,000 in the first 11 months of 1940. 
The curb will probably be extended to 
the other finished categories also, be- 
cause the Government intends to re- 
strict their importation as soon as the 
country’s economy can be adjusted to 
the change. United States truck and 
bus exports to Canada in the whole of 
1939 amounted to $4.093,000 and in the 
first 11 months of 1940 the export was 
$3,207,000. The exports of parts for as- 
sembly (including engines) is larger than 
for these two finished categories com- 
bined and it was valued at $14,276 000 in 
1939 and at $30,539,000 for the first 11 
months of 1940. 


Many Other Lines Survived the War 
Exchange Tax 


The principle of excise taxation was 
extended in June to a few other items, 
including radios. The majority of the 
lines which are now in the prohibited 

(Continued on p. 229) 
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Impact of the War Upon the Trade Policies 
of Foreign Countries 


Part II—British Empire and the Far East 
Henry Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs 


British Empire’s Normal Purchases Giv- 
ing Way to War Supplies* 


British sea power has allowed Great 
Britain and the various members of the 
British Empire to continue fairly active 
trading with all parts of the world other 
than the belligerent, occupied, or secluded 
areas of continental Europe, and the ad- 
jacent North African coast. However, 
under the spread and intensification of 
the war, the desire to maintain foreign 
trade in normal variety and volume had 
to give way progressively, during 1940, to 
the imperative need of utilizing all avail- 
able resources at home or from abroad 
primarily for the war effort. The trade- 
control measures adopted during the year 
by the British Empire, especially by the 
United Kingdom and Canada, reflect the 
stages in the growth of thi; dominating 
purpose. While somewhat iess marked in 
the more distant parts of the British Em- 
pire, the same general objective stood out. 
Representatives of the British Dominions 
and colonies east of Suez conferred at 
Delhi in October for the purpose of or- 
ganizing their combined resources, both 
to make the participating countries more 
nearly self-supporting and the better to 
contribute toward the Empire war 
program. 


Great Britain. 


Tighter Control of Domestic Activities 
As Well As of Foreign Trade 


In the United Kingdom, the growing 
pressure of the war brought during the 
year a series of interlocking measures. 
These increasingly centralized the con- 


1The increasing restrictions on the im- 
portation of many products into the United 
Kingdom and various Empire areas during 
1940, here described, have led to a shift in 
the composition, rather than a curtailment 
in the total, of the trade of the United States 
with most parts of the British Empire. In 
fact, the increased purchases of wartime sup- 
plies, especially by Great Britain and Can- 
ada, have compensated—in aggregate value— 
for the loss of American markets on the 
continent of Europe. 

For the first 12 months of the war, total 
shipments to the United Kingdom were 
57 percent higher than during the year pre- 
ceding, although the character of British 
purchases had shifted sharply, from the 
normal range of American agricultural prod- 
ucts of a broad variety, and of manufactured 
products for consumer use now regarded as 
dispensable, toward products more vital to 
the conduct of the war. During the latter 
months of 1940, nearly two-thirds of the totai 
value of United States exports were ac- 
counted for by the British Empire, as com- 
pared with one-half or less prior to the war. 





Part I of this review of the de- 
velopments during 1940 in Foreign 
Tariffs and Commercial Policies, 
dealing with Continental Europe, 
appeared in last week‘s issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. Part 
Ill, dealing with Latin America, 
will appear in next week's issue. 











duct or direction of foreign trade, as well 
as of the domestic economy, in the hands 
of governmental agencies; imposed or ex- 
tended rationing and price control over 
many commodities; curtailed the range 
of products for civilian use permitted to 
be imported, particularly from outside 
the Empire; and expanded to an unprece- 
dented degree purchases and contracts 
abroad, especially in the Empire and the 
United States, of materials and products 
essential to the conduct of the war. At 
the same time, Great Britain sought, by 
its naval blockade and prior verification 
of the destination of shipments through 
the navicert system, to hold to a mini- 
mum the delivery of goods of whatever 
origin to Germany, Italy, and the ter- 
ritories under their control.’ 


Further Restriction of Imports and Pref- 
erence to Empire Products 


In the control of imports into the 
United Kingdom, the year’s changes in 
duties were almost all by way of reduc- 
tions or exemptions, apparently to facili- 
tate the importation from any source of 
desired materials or products. The de- 
termining control, however, was exer- 
cised through import-license and ex- 
change-permit systems, the scope of 
which was greatly extended. First, all 
luxury and nonessential commodities 
were controlled; then, by March 18, im- 
ports of all foodstuffs were subject to 
license; and by June 10, prior import 
licenses were required for practically all 
remaining products. Many commodities 
for which licenses were at first granted 
in limited quantities were later cut off 
altogether. Purchases abroad of food- 
stuffs came under the control of the 
Ministery of Food, and supplies of major 
materials and manufactured goods for 


? Fuller statement on the current status of 
the British blockade and navicert system ap- 
peared on page 176 of last week’s issue, in 
connection with discussion of Continental 
Europe. 


military purposes came increasingly 
under the Ministry of Supply or Air Min- 
istry, operating in the United States 
largely through the British Purchasing 
Commission.* 

For the declared purposes of consery- 
ing foreign exchange, particularly dollar 
exchange, for the purchase of military 
supplies, and of supporting the economic 
position of various classes of producers in 
the Dominions and colonies, the various 
import controls were utilized so as to con- 
centrate purchases of particular com- 
modities so far as possible within the 
British Empire, or in certain countries 
politically allied, principally Greece, 
Turkey, and Egypt. As the countries of 
western Europe came under German oc- 
cupation, this preference was extended 
also to certain of their oversea territories; 
The program inaugurated shortly after 
the outbreak of the war, for purchase 
undertakings to different parts of the 
Empire and allied areas, for large quan- 
tities or the entire exportable surplus of 
various natural products, was enlarged 
during 1940. In some cases, preemptive 
purchasing was reported of products that 
Great Britain desired to keep from its 
opponents. 


Pressure to Curtail Civilian Purchases and 
to Conserve Shipping 


As the year proceeded, the scope of 
permitted imports, even from the Empire, 


was curtailed, in line with the program | 





for concentrating domestic productive | 


effort on necessities, minimizing any ex- 
pansion of consumer purchases of non- 
essentials, and diverting a larger share 
of income to war bonds. 
purchase tax of 3343 percent on a wide 


range of luxury products, and of half that | 


on certain convenience products, was im- 
posed on both imported and domestic 
products. It was frankly characterized 
as “a consumers’ tax.” 

With increased sinkings of merchant 
vessels in the fall, the conservation of 


In October, a | 


} 


shipping space became a more prominent | 


consideration in the motives for curtail- 


ment, rationing, or stoppage of particular | 


imported products. In the case of 
bananas, colonial growers, particularly 
Jamaican, were compensated for their 
crops to the extent of £1,000,000, and the 


* Early in January 1941, all British import 
activities were centralized under an “Im 
Executive,” headed by the Minister of 
Supply. 

‘For further information on this aspect, 
see Part I of this article, in last week’s issue. 
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fruit was then discarded, for lack of 
ships to carry it to England. 


Efforts to Maintain Exports—Increasing 
Resort to Bilateral Arrangements 


While additional materials and equip- 
ment were made subject to export re- 
striction during the year, to conserve 
essential supplies, the general effort was 
to keep up exports to friendly countries, 
as @ Means of maintaining employment 
and of building up foreign-exchange 
holdings, especially needed in view of the 
huge increase in war imports. The Em- 
pire areas cooperated in this program by 
prohibiting or curtailing the importation 
of many products from _ nonsterling 
sources. 

Under pressure to conserve foreign ex- 
change, the British Government devel- 
oped during the year a broad series of 
arrangements whereby payments for pur- 
chases from most countries were made 
through special sterling accounts at Lon- 
don, which could be drawn upon only for 
the purchase of goods from sterling areas 
or for remittances to them. Since Great 
Britain needed to import from various 
sources much more than the volume of 
her exports to those countries, sizable 
credit balances often accumulated in 
London, but these were not available for 
use by the selling countries to pay for 
imports from third countries. This Brit- 
ish system of bilateral trade and ex- 
change, while understandable under the 
circumstances, is reported to be operating 
as a material limitation upon United 
States trade with certain countries, par- 
ticularly of Latin America, which have 
need for American products to a greater 
value than the American market has 
need of their products, and which require 
the free use of the balances due them 
from countries where they sell more than 
they buy. 


British Dominions. 


Canadian Tightening of Import Controls 
and Domestic Consumption 


The general license control over im- 
ports, exports, and foreign exchange, in- 
troduced by Canada in September 1939, 
was operated for a time as a precaution- 
ary rather than a restrictive measure. 
However, with the closer gearing into the 
needs of Great Britain, under the inten- 
sified tempo of the war, and the neces- 
sity for larger Canadian purchases of 
war supplies, mainly from the United 
States, the Canadian system developed 
during 1940 into a wartime foreign-trade 
control of a seriously restrictive character 
upon many types of transactions. In 
June, a 10-percent war exchange tax was 
imposed on all imports from non-Empire 
sources, and restrictive license controls 
were imposed upon the imports or ex- 
ports of selected products during the 
course of the first war year. Finally, on 
December 2, 1940, a series of drastic 
Measures was applied, prohibiting alto- 
gether the importation from nonsterling 
areas of a broad range of cOnsumers’ 
products regarded as dispensable, and 
limiting the importation of certain other 
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products on an avowed decreasing scale. 
As a transition measure, 3 months were 
allowed for completing deliveries on firm 
prior orders. 

At the same time, sizable excise taxes 
were established on a number of Cana- 
dian-produced articles, to prevent the 
expansion of domestic production of 
articles which were being prohibited or 
restricted from importation. This was 
in line with other domestic measures, in- 
cluding a sales drive for war-savings cer- 
tificates, designed primarily to curtail 
public expenditures upon dispensables. 
The use of aluminum for the manufac- 
ture of household articles had already 
been prohibited, and a ban was placed 
upon production of new-model automo- 
biles and a variety of appliances and 
equipment requiring the use of machine 
tools. 

Simultaneously with the restrictions 
applied to nonsterling areas, Canada an- 
nounced the removal or reduction of im- 
port duties on a list of products from the 
United Kingdom, as an aid to British 
payment for the increased volume of 
Canadian war materials. 

Australia continued and enlarged the 
license system imposed in December 1939 
upon broad groups of imports from non- 
sterling areas. As the quotas to import 
were renewed for each quarter of 1940, 
the restrictions were applied to addi- 
tional products. In December, further 
restrictions were imposed on certain 
softwoods—some prohibited and others 
to be licensed on a diminishing scale. In 
July, the products of the Netherlands 
Indies were placed on the same preferred 
license basis in the Australian market as 
those of the sterling area. 


Illustration of Wartime Purchase Under- 
takings for Empire Staples 


The year’s arrangements with Aus- 
tralia well illustrate the continued opera- 
tion of United Kingdom purchase agree- 
ment for many staple products of the 
Empire areas. Australia was assured a 
continued market for the exportable sur- 
plus of a number of minerals (lead, zinc, 
and copper), as well as of its principal 
agricultural products. The latter in- 
cluded wool, meats, butter, and cheese, 
canned and dried fruits, and sugar. The 
Commonwealth Government itself took 
over the season’s crop of wheat and of 
apples and pears, the chief remaining 
farm surpluses. 

The New Zealand import restriction 
system, inaugurated in December 1938 
primarily to correct the foreign-exchange 
position, was continued for each half of 
1940, with some further tightening on 
particular products. The announce- 
ment of its continuation for the year 1941 
carried some easements. 

The Union of South Africa, in an ex- 
ceptional position in various ways, main- 
tained substantially its pre-war trade 
regime, except for an exchange-control 
system reported not to be operating re- 
strictively, and for license controls on the 
importation and exportation of a few raw 
materials. 


227 
Other British Areas. 
Trade Restrictions in British India and 
Burma 


In late spring, British India established 
a license control over a considerable range 
of products from non-Empire sources, 
and a few also from the Empire, cover- 
ing mainly products obtainable from 
sterling sources or regarded as dispens- 
able. Toward the close of the year, a 
number of important additional products 
were placed under permit. When li- 
censes were granted, they were on the 
basis of the importer’s past trade, and, 
for several months, firm existing orders 
were allowed to be delivered against the 
new quotas. In July and early August, 
open licenses were announced for all im- 
ports from the Netherlands Indies and 
from many of the French colonies, and 
also for certain products from Egypt, 
Sudan, and Iraq. Wool, which appears 
to have been of special interest to Amer- 
ican firms among the British Indian 
products made subject to export license, 
was prohibited shipment to the United 
States after March, but again permitted 
in October on a quarterly quota basis. 

The Government of Burma followed 
closely the pattern of trade-control 
measures adopted during the year by 
British India. A British restriction upon 
the use of “the Burma Road” for the 
transit to China of specified war materi- 
als and transportation equipment 
through Burma was enforced on July 18 
and lifted 3 months later. 


Import Restrictions and Export Prob- 
lems of the British Colonies 


As the year progressed, most of the 
British colonies enlarged the lists of 
products that could be imported from 
nonsterling or non-Empire areas only 
under license. In some cases, particu- 
larly in the West Indies and African col- 
onies, all imports were brought under 
control. Many are reported to have 
come to the position of refusing to grant 
licenses for the importation from outside 
the Empire of much beyond essentials, or 
products for which substitutes could not 
be found at home or in some Empire area. 

In a number of the British colonies 
seeking additional local revenues, duty 
surtaxes were imposed or increased on 
most dutiable imports. The revenue in- 
centive figured also in the action of a 
larger number of colonies in increasing 
the duties on tobacco, alcoholic bever- 
ages, petroleum products, toilet prep- 
arations, and other products. In some of 
these cases, there appeared the inci- 
dental motive of the authorities of desir- 
ing to discourage expenditure upon such 
products. 

This growing general desire to hold 
down optional purchases and to conserve 
exchange resources locally was evidenced 
also in the frequent extension of the im- 
port-license control to products from 
Empire sources. In the case of curtail- 
ments on the importations of iron and 
steel and various types of equipment, 
even from Great Britain, the purpose ap- 

(Continued on p. 229) 
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The South African Market Under War 


Conditions 


Clayton Lane, American Commercial Attaché, Johannesburg 


War conditions have materially ex- 
panded the South African market for 
many American products, but demand 
for some, considered less essential, has 
declined. While imports of American 
metal products, textiles, and equipment 
for military manufactures have in- 
creased, the market for new automobiles 
has been sluggish and trade in electrical 
household appliances, for example, has 
followed the decline in building. Few 
export markets for American products 
can have changed less under war condi- 
tions, however, than the South African. 

The Union’s imports from all coun- 
tries in the first 10 months of 1940 
totaled £90,305,000 compared with 
£75,072,000 in the like period of 1939. 
The increase resulted chiefly from re- 
quirements of the Army and the indus- 
tries producing for it, particularly on 
the Rand. American participation in 
the trade was 22.4 percent in the first 9 
months of 1940 against 19.1 percent in 
the same period of the preceding year. 

While South African demand for 
American products has in large measure 
increased because of inability to secure 
supplies from Europe, including to some 
extent Great Britain, the background for 
American trade has been improved by 
the marked increase in the Union’s ex- 
ports to the United States, which rose 
from 3.7 percent of total exports (6 per 
cent gold) in the first three quarters of 
1939 to 11.5 percent in that portion of 
1940. 


Purchasing Power Well Sustained 


The Union’s exports have also in- 
creased substantially during the last 
year, facilitating the availability of 
foreign exchange. Merchandise exports 
excluding gold to all d*stinations reached 
£26,921,000 in the first 10 months of 1940, 
against £21,647,000 for the January- 
October period of 1939. The Rand’s 
gold production steadily increased 
breaking all previous records in October. 
Income to wool, corn, sugar, wattle, and 
fruit growers has held up very well, in 
some cases being larger than in pre-war 
years. The purchasing power of mining, 
manufacturing, and farming districts 
has, therefore, been very well sustained. 

Actual buying has, however, been 
checked by recruiting, Government thrift 
appeals, the usual wartime simplifica- 
tion of living and subscriptions to the 
largest internal loan ever issued in 
South Africa. Reserves of ready money 
were large until the flotation of this 
loan in November, but it is to be expected 
that successive war loans and taxes will 


considerably deplete these: reserves, com- 
pelling greater personal ;economy than 
has been customary in South Africa. 

The large wage payments in the grow- 
ing secondary industries will, however, 
provide an increasing backlog for pur- 
chases of consumption goods. Soldiers’ 
dependents are also in many cases receiv- 
ing larger incomes than normally. In- 
stallment collections have not been 
greatly handicapped by the moratorium 
for soldiers, rents have tended to decline, 
and the cost of living has not greatly 
increased. Industrial workers are as- 
sured of cost-of-living bonuses and al- 
lowances for Government employees 
have been provided. 

The South African market has not, 
therefore, been curtailed by lack of in- 
come, although the limitation of decidu- 
our fruit exports to Great Britain will 
shortly reduce returns to growers unless 
the home market expands. Nor have 
import and foreign exchange controls 
been an important factor thus far. 
Trade and exchange regulations have 
been chiefly designed to prevent trading 
with the enemy, including indirect trade 
through’ neutral countries, and the flight 
of capital. 

Importers, particularly those import- 
ing from the United States, have had 
very slight or no difficulty in securing 
foreign exchange for customary imports. 
The South African Reserve Bank has 
announced, however, that, payments in 
advance: for American supplies will not 
be permitted, except in certain cases, and 
that in general it will provide dollar ex- 
change only for payments on a basis of 
cash against documents or “freight 
alongside ship.” The question of essen- 
tiality is raised by Government appeals 
for the curtailment of unnecessary ex- 
penditures and subscription to loans, 
more than by regulations. 


Growing Demand for Imports From the 
United States 


Both official and popular attitudes 
toward imports from the United States 
are sympathetic and it is generally taken 
for granted that American products— 
particularly of a character required in 
the war effort—must be imported in 
growing. volume. There is, of course, a 
strong disposition to support British ex- 
port efforts as fully as possible and this 
has been facilitated by remarkably good 
British deliveries. The mines, for ex- 
ample, buy British products as much as 
possible, but this is the normal situation 
and does not exclude specialized Ameri- 
can equipment. 


The staffs of agents, distributors, and 
merchants in the Union of South Africa 
have been greatly depleted by voluntary 
recruiting but such offices usually carry 
On very well, though reluctant to take on 
new lines not obviously in strong demand. 


Approaching the South African Market 


American exporters familiar with the 
South African market know that it is 
very competitive and that American 
products of great variety have long been 
established there with good representa- 
tives. Manufacturers approaching the 
market cannot reasonably expect results 
unless full details of the product, prices, 
discounts, terms, commission offered, and 
other pertinent matters are clearly pre- 
sented, together with full identification 
of themselves, preferably in the first 
letter. Vague offers or expression of a 
desire to be represented receive practi- 
cally no attention. 

Under present conditions it is usually 
more productive to send such particulars 
to the American Commercial Attaché at 
Johannesburg than to write direct to the 
South African firms. Market surveys 
and interviews with several prospective 
connections can thus be made by a For- 
eign Service officer in constant contact 
with changing conditions. Much back- 
ground material on the South African and 
Rhodesian markets is available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, directly or through its district 
offices. This materia] is regularly supple- 
mented with fresh reports and cables. 

While the South African market is very 
receptive to American products, it must 
be expected that restrictions will increase. 
Shipping facilities are ample and there 
are as yet few difficulties, but the market 
is already very well served by American 
exporters and new connections can usu- 
ally be made only through a careful and 
fully informed approach. 


U. S—Union Trade Statistics 


(An inspection of the monthly trade 
statistics of the United States shows the 
rapid rise in exports to the Union of 
South Africa. The average monthly 
value of United States exports to the 
Union for the 12 months prior to the 
Union’s entry into the war was $5,842,000, 


whereas the monthly average for the | 
ensuing 16 months was $8,008,000. Ex- | 


ports from the United States to the 
Union reached $103,916,000 in the calen- 
dar year 1940 as against $69,145,000 for 
1939. Although details by individual 
commodities are not yet available for the 
entire year 1940, it is apparent that 4 
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number of commodities contributed to 
the substantial increase in the trade. 
Those for which the total values for 1940 
were very much larger than for 1939 in- 
cluded cotton cloth, box boards, lubricat- 
ing oil, iron and steel manufacturers, 
metalworking machinery, and aircraft 
and parts. The Union continued in 1940 
to be a very substantial market for 
American automobiles, although it is 
expected that the statistics for the year 
will reveal a decline in comparison with 
those for 1939. American statistics also 
show that imports from the Union of 
South Africa were considerably larger in 
1940 than in the preceding year, the re- 
spective totals being $47,338,000 and 
$28,721,000. These totals are exclusive 
of gold imports.) 





Effect of Wartime Develop- 
ments on U.S. Export to 
Canada 

(Continued from p. 225) 


class—clothing, musical] instruments, 
electrical appliances, certain foods and 
fiction magazines, glassware, toiletries, 
office machinery—were not affected. 
However, like all imports from the 
United States, they were made subject 
to a special 10-percent War Exchange 
Tax which was the earliest attempt to 
offset the exchange difficulty. This tax, 
added to the 11 percent discount on 
Canadian dollars in terms of United 
States prices, increased the laid-down 
cost in Canada to at least 21 percent. 
Since the majority of items were subject 
also to normal tariffs, the differential 
over United States prices for them must 
have gone to between 40 and 50 percent. 
It is surprising that any nonessential 
lines survived this handicap, but many 
did, and a few items even increased be- 
cause of the influence of expanding in- 
dustrial activity on Canadian purchasing 
power and consumption. 

As examples of this survival, it may 
be mentioned that 11 months’ trade in 
electric refrigerators (including parts) is 
reported at $3,040,000 for 1940, compared 
with $2,669,000 in 11 months of 1939. 
Fruit juices were exported to the value 
of $928,000 (2,514,000 gallons) , compared 
with $776,000 (2,112,000 gallons) ; wooden 
furniture exports were valued at $492,- 
000; compared with $528,000; table 
glassware exports at $1,136,000, com- 
pared with $841,000. Radio business, 
although shown in United States exports 
at $2,665,000 for 11 months of 1940, com- 
pared with $2,335,000 for 11 months of 
1939 really lost considerably through the 
disappearance of the border tourist busi- 
hess over the summer. Beginning in 
July, Canadians who formerly took 
Pleasure and shopping trips into the 
United States were denied foreign ex- 
change for these tours, and it is to be 
assumed that their incidental purchases 
disappeared also, including the trade in 
tadios, which was valued at $806,000 in 
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1939. Clothing business, also large in 
this incidental category, was similarly 
affected. 


Encouragement to British Goods 


It is to be noted that at the time the 
import was closed to competition from 
the dollar countries, encouragement was 
given, by the reduction of tariffs, to 
many classes of British goods. These 
included cotton manufactures, coal, jams 
and jellies, prepared medicines, soap, 
gloves, cutlery, chinaware, and other 
items. The growth of the import thus 
favored will also be an interesting point 
of future development. It is reported 
from the trade that there has been no 
serious difficulty with arrivals from the 
mother country, and some special ex- 
hibits have been shown in special orders 
which the United Kingdom has been able 
to execute, notwithstanding the handi- 
caps to operation. While, with fewer 
trade figures, no very exact index of 
volume is available, the value of imports 
from the United Kingdom continues to 
be maintained and the revival of the 
“puy British” campaign, for patriotic 
motives, will undoubtedly have results. 


South American Competition in Petro- 
leum and Cotton 


From the Pan-American angle there 
are some developments in the raw ma- 
terial sections of Canadian imports 
which bear on United States trade. Ac- 
cording to recent information, South 
American petroleum is being pumped 
into central Canada refineries through 
United States pipe lines, especially con- 
nected with the Atlantic seaboard. 
Price is reported to be the controlling 
factor in this development. Canadian 
petroleum imports are necessarily large, 
and the recent declaration of import 
policy gave notice that they would be 
brought under surveillance with the 
prospect of reduction. Meanwhile, 
United States exports have shown rela- 
tively little change from 1939, with the 
crude division, the largest, reported at 
27,676,000 barrels, valued at $34,869,000, 
as compared with 26,824,000 barrels, val- 
ued at $33,533,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1939. Fuel-oil exports have 
about doubled, but at 2,000,000 barrels are 
not a large item. Gasoline trade is low- 
er, as is also business in lubricating oils. 

Another development of similar im- 
port is the switch of Canadian mills to 
Brazilian cotton in recent months. Also 
a price proposition, reportedly the result 
of the removal of United States export 
payments, it has made a big difference in 
the statistics of cotton consumption. In 
October 1940, 5,500,000 pounds of Bra- 
zilian cotton reportedly were used by 
Canadian mills, compared with 3,700,000 
pounds in September 2,500,000 in August, 
and 150,000 pounds in July. Meanwhile, 
consumption of American cotton had 
fallen to 9,900,000 pounds for October, 
from 12,500,000 in August, and 14,000,000 
in July. United States exports of raw 
cotton to Canada have consequently 
shown a reduction, but because of the 
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heavy business in the earlier months of 
1940 they are still high cumulatively, at 
288,000 bales, valued at $16,444,000, com- 
pared with 244,000 bales, valued at 
$12,523,000 in 11 months of 1939. 





Impact of the War Upon the 
Trade Policies of Foreign 
Countries 

(Continued from p. 227) 


pears to have been to carry through the 
express desire from London that the 
Empire areas hold down their calls for 
products needed by the United Kingdom 
for war purposes. 

In the effort to guard their supplies of 
foods and other necessities, most col- 
onies came to control by licenses or 
quotas the exportation of many foods and 
essential manufactures. These colonies 
devoting themselves to the production of 
certain tropical agricultural products, 
notably sugar, bananas, cocoa, and copra, 
turned to Great Britain for relief from 
the loss of European markets and low 
prices for their staple—sometimes sole— 
money crops. 

In line with the general program for 
economic support of the various parts of 
the Empire—earlier illustrated for the 
Dominions in the case of Australia—the 
British Government made wide purchases 
of various such colonial products, some- 
times well beyond the ability of the Em- 
pire to consume them or the ability to 
spare shipping for their delivery. Simi- 
lar to the purchase and discard of the 
year’s colonial banana crop, earlier men- 
tioned, was the destruction of part of the 
cocoa crop of the West African colonies, 
the entire supply of which was taken over 
by Great Britain for the second year- 


Export Products of Malaya Used as 
“Exchange Arsenals” 


Often working in connection with in- 
ternational control committees, those 
colonial areas producing raw materials 
that were much sought after for defense 
or stock purposes, notably rubber and tin, 
regulated the exportation of these prod- 
ucts with particular care. Additional 
export duties were imposed on various 
raw materials in high demand, and the 
large dollar credits created through their 
increased shipment to the United States 
were carefully conserved by the govern- 
ments of Malaya and other colonies. The 
use of these funds for increased purchases 
from the United States was discouraged, 
in order to conserve them for the pur- 
chase of war supplies by Great Britain. 


Far East (China and Japan). 


In the Far East, the Sino-Japanese 
conflict, continuing into its third year, 


5Important developments in other areas in 
the Far East have been touched upon either 
in the foregoing section on the British Em- 
pire, or in Part I of this article, under the 
section on “Overseas Territories of Occupied 
Countries.” 
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appeared to be the overshadowing con- 
sideration, particularly as regards the 
trade-control measures of China, Japan, 
and adjacent areas. The Chinese situ- 
ation was marked by some shifting in the 
areas of military activity and Japanese 
control, the extension southward of the 
type of trade restrictions previously im- 
posed by the occupying authorities in the 
northern Provinces of China, and of the 
blockade against coastwise shipping. The 
conduct of import and export trade in the 
occupied areas is reported to be increas- 
ingly diverted, by the operation of vari- 
ous trade-control measures, into the 
hands of Japanese firms or Japanese- 
sponsored organizations. 

Trade with Japan itself has for some 
time been severely restricted by the oper- 
ation of the various governmental con- 
trols, and by the diversion of resources to 
the military program. Consumption of 
“luxury” articles has long been banned, 
and many civilian necessities are closely 
rationed. Further steps were taken dur- 
ing 1940 toward concentrating the con- 
duct of foreign trade in the hands of gov- 
ernmental agencies or of officially spon- 
sored import and export combinations, 
into which individual firms in particular 
lines have been merged.” (Since October, 
Japan has published no import or export 
statistics.) 

In order to check evasion of the do- 
mestic price-control measures, by large- 
scale exports of Japanese products to 
China and Manchuria, export certificates 
began to be required in September 1939 
cn such shipments of a wide range of 
products. In August 1940, the Japanese 
Government enlarged the list of com- 
modities for which official permission 
must be secured prior to shipment to the 
so-called yen-blicc areas. Shipments to 
yen-bloc areas, of course, yield Japan no 
foreign exchange, so much needed for 
outside purchases. 

It is reported that, in the expectation 
of a more limited participation in foreign 
trade during the period ahead, many 
pivotal Japanese industries are under- 
going extensive changes, in line with the 
policy gearing the national economy to 
military needs. Foreign-trade control is 
also being directed more and more toward 
the contemplated “new national struc- 
ture” of Japan, and in the light of the 
prospective “East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.” 





*As observed also in the case of certain 
other parts of the world, the net effect of 
the developments of the past year upon the 
trade of the United States with the Far East 
has been more in the nature of a shift in the 
principal commodities involved, and in the 
local channels through which the trade was 
conducted, than in the total value of the 
trade. For the first 11 months of 1940, 
United States exports to Japan, as well as 
imports from that country, have run slightly 
ahead of 1939. With China as a whole, the 
volume of the merchandise moving, in both 
directions, has aggregated totals far in excess 
of those of the preceding year. For details 
of the products involved, see release of Jan- 
uary 17, by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, entitled “Trade of the United 
States with Japan, China, Hong Kong, and 
Kwangtung, November 1940, and Eleven 
Months ending November.” 
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U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs during the 
week ended Tuesday noon, February 4. 


No. 32—Unlimited Licenses for Iron and 
Steel Products to the British Empire. 


The Division of Controls of the Depart- 
ment of State has issued unlimited li- 
censes to the British Iron and Steel Cor- 
poration, Ltd., an official British buying 
agency, for the exportation to certain 
British Empire areas of the iron and steel 
products inciuded in the President’s proc- 
lamation of December 10, 1940, and for 
iron and stcel scrap to Great Britain via 
pertinent ports. 

Tron and steel manufacturers and their 
associations who are known to the British 
Iron & Steel Corporation have been given 
full lists of Empire numbers and advised 
of the procedure to be followed. Other 
exporters of licensable iron and steel 
products should communicate with their 
iron and steel suppliers, or, in case of 
absolute necessity, with Mr. R. W. Finlay- 
son, local secretary of the British Iron 
& Steel Corporation, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 


No. 33.—Information Required in Affi- 
davits with Applications to Export 
Certain Products. 

The Division of Controls has issued in- 
structions with regard to the necessary 
sworn statements or affidavits now needed 
to accompany certain applications for li- 
censes to export copper, brass, bronze, 
zinc, nickel, potash, aluminum, cattle and 
horsehides, “amno-phos,” and urea. Ex- 
ceptions have been made in the case of 
applications for exports to various British 
Empire areas. (Details are available 
from all field offices or the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs, Washington.) 


No. 34.—Aluminum Foil Subject to Li- 
cense. 


Collectors of Customs were advised by 
the Division of Controls on January 29 
that aluminum includes aluminum foil, 
and that henceforth licenses will be nec- 
essary for its exportation. 

Exporters should note that shipments 
to Canada can be made without individ- 
ual license applications, under License 
No. GAA 1, the Canadian General License 
for Aluminum. 


No. 35.—Unlimited License for Exports of 
Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Nickel 
to British Empire 

The Division of Controls has issued to 
the British Purchasing Commission un- 
limited licenses, effective February 3, 
1941, to the following territories of the 
British Empire, for all the copper, brass, 
bronze, and nickel products proclaimed 
by the President on January 10: 

Aden, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Australia, 
Barbados, Burma, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, Ceylon, Egypt, Eire, Federated 
Malay States, Gold Coast, Great Britain, 


Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Lee. 
ward Islands, Newfoundland, New Guinea, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Oceania, Palestine, Southern Rhodesia, 
South West Africa, Straits Settlements, 
Tanganyika Territory, Trinidad, Union 
of South Africa, Windward Islands. 

Those products will be permitted ship- 
ment against the unlimited licenses, 
without the necessity of filing an indi- 
vidual export license application. The 
license numbers, which must be placed on 
the export declaration or other docu- 
ments, will be supplied to exporters either 
by Captain W. G. Coventry, British Pur- 
chasing Commission, Willard Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., or by the Service Di- 
vision, British Purchasing Commission, 
15 Broad Street, New York City. 

In the event, however, that any ex- 
porter wishes to make an individual ap- 
plication through the usual State Depart- 
ment channel, he may do so, but ship- 
ments will be expedited if made against 
these unlimited licenses. 


No. 36—Unlimited Licenses for Exports of 
Small Tools to Great Britain. 

The Division of Controls has issued un- 
limited licenses to the British Purchasing 
Commission for shipments to Great Brit- 
ain of the following products: 

Gauges, twist and other drills, grinding 
wheels, hobs, taps, milling cutters, shear 
knives, dies (chasers) , die heads, reamers, 
small cutting tools and devices for hold- 
ing same. 

If the corresponding number of the un- 
limited license, obtainable from the Brit- 
ish Purchasing Commission or any 
Bureau field office, is indicated on the ex- 
port declaration, shipments of these tools 
to Great Britain will be permitted against 
the unlimited license, and it will not be 
necessary for the shipments to be accom- 
panied by an individual export license. 


No. 37—Apvlications for Licenses to Ez- 


port Machine Tools Specifically De- | 
signed for Use in Automobile Repair | 


Shops. 

Machine tools designed specifically for 
use in au‘omobile repair shops should 
bear a statement to that effect, in Section 
7 of the export application form. 





Hook-Up of German and 
Netherland Power Lines 


The German Commissioner General 
for Finance and Economics in the Neth- 
erlands stated that almost all the Neth- 
erland electric power companies have 
substantial power reserves that are per- 
manently idle. “The interconnection of 
the Dutch power plants and the hook-up 
of the Dutch power distributing system 
with the Western Germany power Sys 
tem will permit a rational utilization o 
equipment in place.” (December 5, 1940.) 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Algeria 


(See News by Commodities: Cork and 
Products.) 


Argentina 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Furs; Ter- 
tiles and Related Products; Paints and 
Pigments.) 


Economic Conditions 


Economic and commercial conditions 
in Argentina at the beginning of 1941 
disclosed few developments which would 
give cause for optimism during the com- 
ing year. First official estimates of the 
1941 crop yields indicated a record wheat 
crop, a corn crop approximately equal to 
the 10,000,000 metric tons bumper yield 
of 1939-40, and a high production of 
small grains. Argentina is confronted 
with a serious problem of liquidating its 
surplus agricultural and pastoral prod- 
ucts as over 40 percent of the normal 
European markets for those products re- 
main closed as a result of the war. The 
Ministry of Finance has declared that 
Argentina is facing a situation more seri- 
ous than that of 1932 when there were 
350,000 unemployed workmen in the 
country. The Government has under- 
taken the purchase of wheat, linseed, and 
barley at fixed minimum prices. 


Agriculture 


Intermittent but extremely heavy rains 
during December, accompanied by wind 
storms in some areas, caused much dam- 
age to most growing crops, especially 
wheat and linseed in the central and 
northern provinces. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has revised the original esti- 
mates of the production of principal 
crops in the 1940—41 season but losses are 
much smaller than was first anticipated. 

The revised 1940-41 crop estimates of 


| the Ministry of Agriculture are (1939— 


40 actual yields in parentheses) in 
metric tons: wheat 7,505,000 (3,251,000) ; 


| linseed 1,567,000 (1,014,400); oats 642,- 





500 (1,394,639) ; barley 799,300 (858,555) ; 
and rye 420,500 (929,050). Activity in 
the grain market was confined princi- 
pally to purchases of old stocks by local 
consumers, and small shipments of 
wheat to Brazil and corn to Spain. The 
remaining stocks of old wheat are being 
absorbed by millers as the first deliveries 
of the new crop are damp and of inferior 
quality. The basic price guaranteed by 
the Government is about 12 to 14 percent 
above the international value, but farm- 


ers have so far sold only small quantities 
owing to delivery difficulties. 

The only important corn transaction 
was the completion of the sale to Spain 
of 350,000 tons on credit at a price above 
the international value and for delivery 
over a period of five months. The ab- 
sence of any purchases by the United 
Kingdom may be attributed to the scar- 
city of shipping facilities. Stocks of 
1939-40 corn total more than 6,000,000 
tons, and with prospects for a 1940-41 
yield of about 10,000,000 tons, or equiva- 
lent to the previous season, the Grain 
Board is endeavoring to increase corn 
sales to local consumers. 

Although the probable 1940-41 linseed 
yield has been reduced by about 22 per- 
cent, the market for both the old and the 
new linseed crops remained quiet owing 
to lack of demand. New linseed deliver- 
ies have been small, and the quality in- 
ferior. Present linseed prices are re- 
ported below production costs, and pros- 
pects for the liquidation of the crop are 
gloomy owing to the European situation. 
In spite of storm damages, the probable 
yields of oats, barley, and rye will be 
larger than the market can readily 
absorb under present conditions. 

The Government has decided to buy 
all the barley offered by growers at the 
basic price of 4.50 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams for feed grain and 5.00 pesos for 
brewing barley. Brewers will pay an ad- 
ditional premium of 3.00 pesos for barley. 
The Government will probably have to 
buy under the commitments already un- 
dertaken about 5,500,000 tons of wheat, 
1,300,000 tons of linseed, 400,000 to 500,- 
000 tons of barley, and a large quantity of 
corn of the 1940-41 crop. 


Foreign Trade 


Improvement in the value and tonnage 
of Argentine exports during December, in 
contrast to the November movement, is 
revealed in the latest trade returns. 
Total exports in 1940, excluding bullion 
and specie, declined 9.2 percent in value 
compared with 1939, while the volume 
declined 26.4 percent. Higher world 
market prices during 1940 compensated 
to a large degree for the decreased ton- 
nage exported during the year. 

The total value of Argentine foreign 
trade in the first 11 months of 1940, ex- 
clusive of bullion and specie, was 2,737,- 
993,319 pesos compared with 2,613,866,- 
000 pesos in the same period of 1939, an 
increase of about 5 percent. Imports 
were valued at 1,409,870,592 pesos against 
1,195,828,656 pesos in the first 11 months 
of 1939, an increase of 18 percent in 
value, but the volume declined 16 percent 
compared with 1939. Owing to the de- 


cline in exports there was an import bal- 
ance of 82,000,000 pesos compared with 
an export balance of 222,000,000 pesos in 
the first 11 months of 1939. 


Shipping 


Following a decline for 6 consecutive 
months, shipping activity increased in 
December. Arrivals of sea-going vessels 
numbered 126 totaling 427,000 tons, com- 
pared with 107 vessels of 358,400 tons in 
November. Compared with December 
1939, however, tonnage declined about 40 
percent. 

Scarcity of tonnage available at Argen- 
tine ports continues to be of concern to 
shippers to North American ports as well 
as to the few European countries open to 
trade. Cargo space is reserved 2 and 3 
months in advance and United States 
conference rates have been substantially 
increased for February sailings. Ship- 
pers are apprehensive that freight rates 
will advance further unless more steam- 
ers are placed in service on the North 
American trade routes. The inadequacy 
of space for shipments to the United 
Kingdom, Spain, and Portugal is equally 
serious. (Based on reports from Office of 
the American Commercial Attaché, 
Buenos Aires, January 16 and 22, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Materials For Dredging and Tending 
Buoys: Exempted From Import Duty.— 
Materials for dredging and tending buoys 
on navigable waterways, and for official 
navigation and similar services of the 
Argentine Bureau of Navigation and Ports 
are exempted from import duty, by a 
resolution (No. 1009) of December 18, 
1940, published in the Boletin Oficial, De- 
cember 31, Buenos Aires. 

Corn: Exports Limited to Grain Board 
Stocks, and to Stocks Held for Export on 
December 3, 1940.—Corn permitted ex- 
portation is to be obtained only from the 
stocks acquired by the Argentine Grain 
Board, except stocks proved to be held 
for this purpose by exporters as of De- 
cember 3, 1940—by provisions of a decree 
(No. 78761) of December 3, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial, December 
26, 1940, Buenos Aires. 

{See CoMMERCE Reports of August 31, 1940, 
for an announcement of authority granted 


to the President to purchase 1940 corn crop 
prepared for export at a fixed price.] 


Onions: Packing in Wooden Contain- 


. ers Required For Exports.* 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Receipts Drop During Fiscal 
Year 1940.—Receipts of all railways, both 
State and privately owned, decreased by 
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13,298,000 pesos or 2.7 percent during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, com- 
pared with the previous comparable pe- 
riod. Gross receipts in 1940 totaled 488,- 
154,000 pesos; in 1939, 501,452,000 pesos. 

The drop in aggregate earnings is due 
mainly to the heavy losses sustained by 
the foreign-owned lines, whose combined 
revenues were nearly 19,000,000 pesos (4.7 
percent) lower. The State railways’ 
earnings rose by 5,552,000 pesos (5.7 per- 
cent). Of the British-owned lines, the 
only company to show an improvement 
was the Buenos Aires Western Railway. 

Aggregate tonnage carried by all the 
railways showed a decline of 2,137,000 
tons (4.9 percent). The British-owned 
lines were lower by 488,000 tons (1.7 per- 
cent), the decline in the case of all the 
foreign-owned railways amounting to 
909,000 tons (2.6 percent). For the State 
railways, the drop amounted to 1,228,000 
tons (7.7 percent). 

Freight receipts showed an aggregate 
decline of 10,232,000 pesos (2.9 percent). 

The total number of passengers car- 
ried by all the lines was slightly higher— 
by 294,000 (0.2 percent). Of this increase, 
100,000 (0.1 percent) related to the Brit- 
ish-owned companies. In the aggregate, 
however, the number of passengers car- 
ried by all the foreign-owned railways 
was 404,000 (0.3 percent) less than in the 
previous period. The State railways 
showed a gain of 698,000 (7.9 percent). 
The State railways’ passenger returns 
were nearly 2,000,000 pesos (15.9 percent) 
higher than in the preceding financial pe- 
riod; but only two of the foreign-owned 
lines showed increases in their passenger 
revenues, the aggregate loss sustained by 
all the foreign-owned railways under this 
head being 2,273,000 pesos (2.7 percent). 

In miscellaneous receipts, the aggre- 
gate decline on the year’s operations by 
all the lines amounted to 2,760,000 pesos 
(5.2 percent). 

The following table gives comparative 
figures for 1938-39 and 1939-40 on the 
operating results of all State and pri- 
vately owned Argentine railways: 

















Items } 1938-39 1939-40 
| 

Freight: 

a 44, 012, 000 41, 875, 000 

Ton-kilometers_______|12, 424, 709, 000 |12, 102, 606, 000 
Passengers: 

“aaa 163, 626, 000 163, 920, 000 

Passenger-kilometers_| 4, 345, 386,000 | 4, 409, 992, 000 
Receipts (pesos): 

| 350, 875, 000 340, 643, 000 

Passengers __-.---.--- 97, 342, 000 97, 036, 000 

Miscellaneous_.-___- 53, 235, 000 50, 475, 000 
Total receipts (pesos) - - 501, 452, 000 488, 154, 000 

Australia 


(See News by Commodities: Special 
Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum: Imports from Empire 
Sources Made Subject to License —Im- 
ports of aluminum, aluminum alloys, and 
aluminum wire into Australia from Em- 
pire sources were made subject to import 
license by an order effective November 
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20, 1940. It is stated that licenses will 
not be issued for the importation of these 
products unless intended for defense pur- 
poses and covered by a certificate from 
the Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment. 


[Imports of the above products from non- 
Empire countries have been subject to license 
since December 1, 1939.] 


Brazil 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 


Steel; Paints and Pigments; Railway 
Equipment.) 
Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget of Federal District.—The 
1941 budget of the Federal District of Rio 
de Janeiro estimates ordinary and ex- 
traordinary revenues at 800,000 contos, 
and ordinary expenditures at the same 
figure. Credit operations up to a maxi- 
mum of 50,000 contos in anticipation of 
tax receipts are authorized by the decree 
establishing the budget—which also au- 
thorizes the application of any unex- 
pended balance for education and public 
health. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro, December 20, 1940. 

1941 Budget of State of Sao Paulo.— 
The budget of the State of Sao Paulo 
estimates ordinary revenues for 1941 at 
918,000 contos and extraordinary reve- 
nues at 100.000 contos. Comparative fig- 
ures for the 1940 budget are, respectively, 
897,000 and 52,000 contos. Expenditures 
are estimated at 1,089,000 contos in 1941, 
compared with 949,000 in 1940. 

The 1941 budget provides 42,000 contos 
for interest on the foreign debt, and 
30,000 for amortization; the only provi- 
sion for this debt in 1940 was 12,000 
contos allocated to interest payments. 
(American Consulate General, Sao Paulo, 
December 16, 1940.) 


British Malaya 


(See News by Commodities: Automo- 
tive Products; Machinery Other Than 
Electrical.) 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


Increases in Reichsmark Clearing 
Rates in Southeastern Europe.—See Ger- 
many. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton and Wool Yarns and Fabrics: 
Permitted Admizture of Artificial Fi- 
bers—The admixture of artificial fibers 
in cotton or wool yarns, fabrics, and 
knit goods, as well as the required mark- 
ing on such mixtures, was regulated by 
Bulgarian order No. 3523 of November 
9, 1940, published in Derzaven Vjestnik 
and effective on November 9, according 
to Legislativer Informationdienst of De- 
cember 2, 1940. 
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Caitle, Meat, Meat Producis, Fowl, 
and Eggs: Centralized Control of Exports 
Established; Subsidies Authorized.* 

Tanning Materials, Electrolytic Cop. 
per, and White Lead: Exportation Per. 
mitted Conditionally.* 

Cheese: Exportation Prohibited.* 


Burma 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Export of Motor Vehicles from Burma 
Restricted to Conserve Exchange.—Unlegs 
motor vehicles and parts thereof are im- 
ported into Burma from foreign coun- 
tries, except India, specifically for reex- 
port, their exportation is prohibited 
effective February 1 except under license 
from the Controller of Supplies. Export 
licenses will be issued only in instances in 
which payment is made by United States 
dollar drafts drawn on China, by tele- 
graphic dollar transfers by nonresidents 
of Burma, or, if payment is made in ru- 
pees, by exchange obtained from selling 
United States dollars. This licensing pro- 
cedure applies to all cars of American and 
Canadian manufacture, whether such 
cars are assembled at home or in other 
countries, including India, and whether 
or not they have been directly imported. 
The order is designed to bring within the 
Burmese exchange control all rupee-dol- 
lar transactions and to prevent the us- 
ing of local rupee resources for the pur- 
chase of vehicles not shipped for Burmese 
use. 


Canada 


(See News by Commodities: Electrical 
Machinery and Equipment; Furs; Chem- 
icals; Tobacco and Related Products; 
Hardware, Plumbing, and 
Leather and Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


International Trade in Securities—A 
heavier volume and a larger balance of 
Sales characterized the international 
trade in securities in November. The ex- 
cess of sales over purchases was $2,400, 
000, compared with a balance of only 
$500,000 in October. Total sales during 
the first 11 months of 1940 were $115, 
822,646, compared with  $297,477,340 
during the same period of 1939. Total 
purchases for the same periods were $88,- 
066,637 and $229,276,068, respectively. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw-Fur Imports: Policy in Granting 
Permits—Granting of permits for im- 
portation from non-Empire countries, 


during the 3 months ending Februaly | 


28, 1941, of fur skins of all kinds, not 
dressed in any manner, under ordets 
bona fide placed before December 2, 
1940, will be considered on the basis that 
such imports may amount to 75 percent 
of actual transactions of individual im- 
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porters in the 3-months period from De- 
cember 1939 to February 1940, according 
to a statement by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue on January 
13, 1941, Ottawa. 

No decision has been reached as to the 
policy for raw-fur imports after Febru- 
ary 28. 

{Under Part Two of Schedule One of the 
War Exchange Conservation Act, licenses may 
be granted for imports of such raw furs on 
a diminishing scale.] 

Specified Ash Receivers Removed From 
List of Prohibited Goods.—Ash receivers 
of a kind not made in Canada, for use in 
the manufacture or repair of automobiles 
and other motor vehicles, have been re- 
moved from the list of goods prohibited 
from importation into Canada, by order 
in council of January 17, 1941, published 
in the Canada Gazette of January 25, 
Ottawa. 

Shows, Circuses, Carnivals, and Mid- 
way Outfits: Regulations for Temporary 
Admission Slightly Amended.—The regu- 
lations of June 29, 1940, for the tempo- 
rary importation into Canada of speci- 
fied shows, circuses, and other amuse- 
ment devices and for the payment of fees, 
have been slightly amended, by Supple- 
ment No. 1, series D, No. 109, of January 
20, 1941, Ottawa. 

{See CoMMERCE Reports for July 6, 1940, 
for previous announcement. | 

Special Export Permits Required for 
Additional Metals and Minerals.—A spe- 
cial export permit issued by or on behalf 
of the Canadian Minister of National 
Revenue is required from February 3, 
1941, for the exportation from Canada 
of an additional list of nonferrous metals, 
ferro-alloys, and other industrial miner- 
als; fuels, etc., and essential equipment 
relating to fuels; various essential chem- 
icals, and a few miscellaneous articles, 
under regulations published in the Can- 
ada Gazette (Extra) of January 24, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

The declared purpose of control of 
such exports is to conserve supplies for 
the production of war materials, and to 
prevent them from reaching enemy des- 
tinations.* 

{For previous announcements see Com- 
MERCE Reports for September 30, 1939, and 


February 10, 1940, and FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 23, 1940. ] 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


1941 Budget.—The 1941 budget was ap- 
proved by Law No. 6777 of December 31, 
1940, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 3, 1941. Ordinary revenues 
and expenditures are balanced at 2,194,- 
000,000 pesos, the main items being as 
follows (in millions of pesos): Reve- 
nues—National properties, 54; national 
services, 174; direct and indirect taxes, 
1,840; miscellaneous, 126. Expendi- 
tures—Education, 409; interior, 390; war, 
274; navy, 280; aviation, 68; development, 
241; health, 169; treasury, 154; justice, 
80; labor, 39; all other, 90. (American 
Embassy, Santiago, January 15, 1941.) 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Melons: Export Quota for Shipments to 
New York Reduced.—The export quota 
shipments of Chilean melons to the New 
York market has been set at 127,300 cases 
(of from 15 to 19 kilograms each) during 
the period from December 1, 1940, to 
April 30, 1941, according to a report of 
December 28 from the American Em- 
bassy, Santiago. This represents a re- 
duction from the export quota of 167,000 
cases established for the 1939-40 ship- 
ping season. 

Shipments of Chilean melons to other 
areas Of the United States distant from 
New York are not subject to quota. 


China 


(See News by Commodities: Chemicals; 
Lumber and Products; Paints and Pig- 
ments.) 


Transport and Communication 


Chungking Government Boosts Wire 
Rates.—Effective February 1, the Chinese 
Ministry of Communications at Chung- 
king has increased domestic telegraphic 
rates by 100 percent. Cause: higher op- 
erating costs. International radio rates 
in Chinese-controlled areas will also be 
upped. 

Five Days From Chungking to Mos- 
cow.—S:no-Soviet Aviation Corporation 
officials have concluded a conference to 
arrange for through airmail services on 
a 5-day flight schedule between Chung- 
king and Moscow. 

Soviet Ship at Shanghai.—The first 
merchant vessel under the Soviet flag to 
arrive from Vladivostok since the out- 
break of the European war was due to 
enter the port of Shanghai February 1. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duty Established on Cotton 
and Wool Yarns; Import Duty Reduced 
on Artificial Silk Yarn.—Cotton and wool 
yarns for weaving have been made duti- 
able upon importation into Costa Rica, 
effective from February 1, 1941, by presi- 
dential decree No. 36, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of December 29, 1940, ac- 
cording to a report of January 2, 1941, 
from the American Legation, San Jose. 
By the same decree, the rate of import 
duty was reduced on artificial silk yarn. 

The new rates of import duty on these 
yarns, in colones per kilogram, are as fol- 
lows (former rates shown in parenthe- 
ses): Cotton yarn, 0.10 (free) ; wool yarn, 
0.40 (free); and artificial silk yarn, 2.50 
(4.00). In addition, there are surcharges 
totaling 14 percent of the basic duty and 
0.025 colon per gross kilogram in each 


case. 
Cuba 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Hardware, Plumb- 
ing and Heating; Railway Equipment.) 
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Czechoslovakia 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Turn-over Tax Regulations Re- 
place Former Luxury and Turn-over Tax 
System in Bohemia-Moravia.—New turn- 
over tax regulations for Bohemia-Mora- 
via, providing in general for a turn-over 
tax of 2 percent ad valorem, were made 
effective by the government of the Pro- 
tectorate on October 1, by terms of an 
ordinance of September 25, 1940, pub- 
lished in Sammlung der Gesetze und 
Verordnungen des Protektorates BOhmen 
und Maéhren for September 26, 1940. 
These new regulations, based upon the 
constitutional empowering law of De- 
cember 15, 1938, replace the old Czecho- 
slovak turn-over and luxury tax law of 
December 21, 1923, as amended, and 
adopt the basic German rate of 2 percent 
ad valorem for each transaction. 

The new regulations are similar in 
most respects to the provisions of the 
German turn-over tax law of October 
16, 1934, and are apparently intended to 
effect a gradual transition from the 
Czechoslovak to the German turn-over 
tax system. 

Meat, Meat Products, and Fats: Im- 
port Inspection Regulations for Bohe- 
mia-Moravia.—Specifications for the in- 
spection of meat, meat products, and fats 
imported into Bohemia-Moravia were 
established by proclamations of the Bo- 
hemia-Moravian Ministry for Social and 
Sanitary Administration on June 24, Sep- 
tember 27, and September 28, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Amtblatt des Protektorates 
Bohmen und Mahren for August 6, Octo- 
ber 3, and October 15, 1940, respectively.* 

[See CoMMERCE REporT for March 23, 1940, 
for general sanitary inspection regulations for 
meat imports into Bohemia-Moravia.] 

Meat and Meat Products: Import Fees 
for Bohemia-Moravia.* 


Denmark 


(See News by Commodities: Special 
Products.) 


Ecuador 

Economic Conditions 
Commencement of the rainy season 
during January brought, as usual, a de- 
cline in business activity. Collections, 
both retail and foreign, decreased slight- 
ly; domestic credit was not as liberal as 
in previous months. Industrial and agri- 
cultural activities continued about nor- 
mal. Private construction slackened as 
prices for construction materials rose and 

stocks of cement became limited. 
Prospects for the 1941 cacao and other 
agricultural crops are fairly good. Deliv- 
eries of cacao in early January were 
heavier than during the same period of 
1939; total deliveries to Guayaquil during 
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1940 were 233,281 quintals of 101.4 pounds, 
against 288,648 quintals the previous year. 
Market quotations on most agricultural 
products remained practically un- 
changed. Cacao prices advanced from 75 
to 76 sucres per quintal; those on rubber 
rose from 118 to 120 sucres per quintal. 
Rice quotations also mounted slightly. 

Ecuadoran imports during the first 11 
months of 1940 were 157,166,557 sucres 
($10,088,655), against 130,772,808 sucres 
($9,030,487) for January—November 1939. 
Exports for the same periods were 151,- 
715,021 sucres ($9,702,221) and 139,605,- 
562 sucres ($9,651,113), respectively. Es- 
timates for December 1940 trade are: 
imports, 15,300,000 sucres, and exports 
slightly higher than this. 

Mineral exports in December 1940 ap- 
proximated 6,744,343 sucres ($421,521), 
compared with 6,339,102 sucres ($422.,- 
607) in December 1939. December 1940 
mineral exports consisted of gold, silver, 
copper, and lead valued at 3,872,910 
Sucres ($242,057), and crude petroleum 
worth 2,871,433 sucres ($179,465). Total 
1940 mineral exports were 63,613,120 
sucres ($4,063,342), against 51,091,387 
Sucres ($3,512,812) the previous year. 
(Based on report from American Con- 
sulate, Guayaquil, January 23, 1941.) 


Egypt 


(See News by Commodities: Office 
Equipment and Supplies.) 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 

The new year began in El Salvador 
with a more hopeful economic outlook 
than had existed for several months. 
The national economy is based almost 
entirely on coffee, which comprises 90 
percent of exports, and the virtual cer- 
tainty of application of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee Convention has led to a much 
more optimistic outlook. The Conven- 
tion was ratified by El Salvador January 
2, 1941, and a detailed law providing for 
domestic administration of El Salvador’s 
quota was published January 7. This 
law met with general approval, as creat- 
ing a just and equitable system. It es- 
tablishes a strict control over exports and 
prorates distribution of surplus to grow- 
ers and exporters. The surplus will be 
purchased by the Mortgage Bank of EI! 
Salvador at a fixed price. The law 
avoids the assignment of definite quotas 
to individuals within the Republic and 
leaves domestic coffee trading free of 
restrictions. 


Coffee Prices Rise 


The price of coffee has risen, and the 
market was very firm for some weeks 
prior to date of reporting, January 22. 
Domestic trading was brisk, but few for- 
eign sales were consummated. exporters 
apparently being hopeful of possibly 
higher quotations. The 1940-41 crop. 
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now being harvested, is expected to be 
very small—probably not more than 
650,000 bags, or a little more than El Sal- 
vador’s quota for shipment. to the United 
States, Individual growers are de- 
pressed by this small yield, though it 
probably augurs well for the economy of 
the country, since there will be no large 
undisposable surplus. 


Business Improves 


Business conditions in general seem 
brighter. Christmas and New Year’s 
trade, contrary to expectations, was well 
up to average in volume. Banks report 
an increase in volume of foreign collec- 
tions (almost entirely from the United 
States), and payments have improved 
greatly. Only about 20 large and long- 
established firms enjoy open credits, 
however, the bulk of foreign business 
being: done on a sight-draft basis. Col- 
lections in the interior, which have pre- 
viously been reported as retarded, have 
improved cons -derably. 


Farming Conditions 


The food crops’ harvest is expected to 
be only average and prices normal. The 
sugar crop is about average, and the 
quota for local consumption has been 
raised from 250,000 to 300,000 bags. 
Prices of this commodity also are nor- 
mal, and there will probably be no dif- 
ficulty in finding a market, as usual, in 
Honduras. The new cotton crop should 
be exceptionally large, as was that of the 
previous year. This will result in a 
heavy carry-over, and prices have al- 
ready dropped markedly despite the 
Government pclicy of keeping them at 
a definite level. 


Building Activity Sustained 


Construction activity, both private and 
governmental, continues at a good pace, 
and many private homes, some office 
buildings, and a number of Government 
buildings are under way. Work on the 
Government road-building program con- 
tinues active, including erection of a 
large suspension bridge at the point 
where the Pan-American Highway 
crosses the Lempa River. (Based on re- 
port from American Legation, San Sal- 
vador, January 22, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Collections 1940-—Customs 
collections for 1940 totaled $4,129,000, 
compared with $4,989,000 in 1939. 
(American Legation, San Salvador, Jan- 
uary 9, 1941.) 

1941 Budget—The 1941 budget esti- 
mates revenues at 22,047,000 colones and 
expenditures at 22,044000 colones, the 
chief items being ‘(in thousands of co- 
lones) : Revenues—General fund, 20,141; 
social-welfare fund, 946; Mortgage Bank 
fund, 760: trust funds, 200. Expendi- 
tures—General fund, 20,138; social-wel- 
fare fund, 946; Mortgage Bank fund, 
760; trust funds, 200. ‘American Lega- 
tion, San Salvador, January 2, 1941.) 
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France 


(See News by Commodities: Coal; 
Leather and Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Canned Fish: Import Duties 
and License Tax Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—Import duties on canned fish 
(tariff item 47), other than salmon, and 
the import license tax on canned fish, 
other than sardines and salmon, have 
been suspended until further notice by 
an order of November 16, 1940, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel ang 
effective November 27. 

Committees Established for the Reor- 
ganization of Industry.—Organization 
committees for the purpose of assuring 
maximum economy in the use of raw 
materials and of standardizing products 
have been established, under the direc- 
tion of the Minister for Industrial Pro- 
duction and Labor, in various branches 
of French industry and trade, by de- 
crees published in the French Journal 
Officiel during the months of October, 
November, and December. Establish- 
ment of these committees was authorized 
by the French law of August 16, 1940, 

Among the functions of these commit- 
tees, whose authority is to apply also in 
Algeria, French Morocco, and Tunisia, 
are: The ordering of programs of pro- 
duction, the organization of the acqui- 
sition and distribution of raw materials 
and goods necessary to production, and 
the regulation of the conditions of in- 
dustrial activity in relation especially to 
quality and distribution of products and 
the regulation of competition. 

All groups, syndicates, and organiza- 
tions of any kind whatever in _ the 
branch of activity concerned are to be 
subject to control by the newly created 
committees of organization. 

National Bureau for Control of Meat 
Trade Established.* 

Guaranties of Nonreexportation Re- 
quired for Certain French and French 
Colonial Exports to Specified Coun- 
tries—Guaranties of nonreexportation 
are required for an extensive list of nat- 
ural and manufactured products ex- 
ported from France, Algeria, and the 
French Colonies to the following coun- 
tries, by an order of December 12, 1940, 
published in the French Journal Officiel 
of December 17: Bulgaria, Spain (includ- 
ing adjacent islands), Finland, Ireland 
(Fire), Portugal (including adjacent is- 
lands), Rumania, Turkey, U.S. S. R., and 


Yugoslavia. 


This guaranty of reexportation must 
be drawn up in a form acceptable to, and 
must be visaed by, the French consular 
authorities of the country of destination.” | 

German Customs Law and Tarif | 
Schedule, and Various German Internal 
Taxes in Force in Alsace.—The revised 
German customs law of March 20, 1939, | 
including the German tariff schedule, and 
several internal tax laws of Germany 
were declared in effect in Alsace, by an 
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order of October 31, 1940, by the Chief of 
the Civil Administration for Alsace, pub- 
lished in the Reichszollblatt, Berlin, for 
December 4, 1940.* 

Special Suppiementary Commercial 
Agreement and Revised Payments Agree- 
ment Continued Until December 31, 
1940.—An exchange of notes dated Au- 
gust 28, 1940, continuing in effect until 
December 31, 1940, the special supple- 
mentary commercial agreement and a 
revised payments agreement between 
France and Turkey signed August 23, 
1939, was made effective in France and 
Algeria on September 1, 1940, by a decree 
of August 31 published in the French 
Journal Officiel of September 4, recently 
received, and now published for complete- 
ness of the record. 


[See COMMERCE Reports of October 28, 
1939.) 


French Cameroun 


(See News by Commodities: Oils, Fats, 
and Oilseeds.) 


French Indochina 


(See News by Commodities: Lumber 
and Products.) 


Transport and Communication 


Coastwise Trade Reserved for French 
Vessels.—Coastwise trade between Indo- 
chinese ports is reserved for French ves- 
sels, according to a governmental order 
dated December 4, 1940. Exceptions may 
be granted to foreign vessels in special 
cases by the Governor General. 


Germany 


(See News by Commodities: Medicinals 
and Crude Drugs; Leather and Products; 
Machinery Other Than Electrical.) 

Economic Conditions 

Germany industry in November con- 
tinued to operate at the boom levels 
reached in the preceding months. Inten- 
sified use of raw materials from occupied 
territories and employment of war pris- 
oners and foreign civilians transferred to 
the Reich makes this possible. In spite 
of “overproduction” in munitions to 
which Hitler has repeatedly referred to 
since the capitulation of France, there 
are no signs of a slack in production of 
German war incustries, however, a con- 
tinuation of the shift from munition in- 
dustries proper to those which are partic- 
ularly important in the present phase of 
the war (airplane and shipbuilding) is 
indicated. 

A new factor in German war economy 
is the increasing transfer of war orders 
to occupied territories with a view of a 
better utilization of local industrial ca- 
pacities and of such labor reserves as for 
various reasons cannot be transferred to 
the Reich. Thus, immediately after the 
fall of France, a census of all local fac- 
tories which could eventually be utilized 
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for the Reich’s war industries was taken 
and special machinery set up for the plac- 
ing of war orders in the occupied terri- 
tories. In France orders are placed either 
direct by the competent procurement de- 
partment of the Army or by German arms 
and munition manufacturers in the form 
of subcontractors for specific materials 
and parts. 

The contribution of the occupied terri- 
tories to the Reich’s war economy in 
terms of raw materials varies consider- 
ably in respect to individual products; 
iron ore from Lorraine and Luxembourg; 
bauxite from France; also the requisition- 
ing of all stocks of cotton, wool, nonfer- 
rous metals, and rubber. 


Employment of War Prisoners and 
Civilians 

War prisoners and civilian workers 
from occupied territories for some time 
have relieved the German’s labor short- 
age. This relief appears to be most wel- 
come since in many consumers’ goods 
industries suffering from a shortage of 
raw materials, labor seems to be a greater 
bottleneck than supplies of storks. Ac- 
cording to the German press, the silk and 
tobacco industries had difficulty in proc- 
essing even the limited quantities of raw 
materials allocated, owing to the short- 
age of skilled workers. The total num- 
ber of French, Belgian, and British pris- 
oners exceeded 1,000,000 at the end of 
September. Approximately 60 percent 
was employed in agriculture and the re- 
mainder in mines and industries. 

The importation of civilians from oc- 
cupied territories, apart from relieving 
the Reich’s labor shortage, is claimed by 
the German press to reduce unemploy- 
ment in conquered countries. More than 
100,000 Dutch workers were reported en- 
gaged in German agriculture at the be- 
ginning of December and more than 
70,000 Belgian workers in industries. 
Danes have found employment in the 
Reich in increasing numbers and some 
10,000 are to be employed shortly in re- 
construction work in Hamburg. 


Metal and Coal Industries 


Owing to the temporary release of 
miners from military service and to the 
unhindered flow of iron ore from Sweden, 
Luxembourg, and Lorraine, coal mines 
and steel plants are now operating close 
to capacity. The Saar steel plants, most 
of which were closed down during the 
first year of the war because of their 
proximity to the frontier, have now re- 
sumed operation. 

Coal mining in Belgium is claimed to 
have reached its peacetime level, while 
the iron and steel industry is still lag- 
ging, owing to the necessity of repairing 
damaged plants and especially canals by 
means of which the greater part of their 
raw material supplies are transported. 
For the same reasons, work in the iron 
and steel plants of Lorraine and north- 
ern France is making relatively slow 
progress. 

The annual reports of the three big 
coal and steel concerns, “Kloeckner, 
Hoesch, and Gutehoffnungshuette” for 
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the year ended June 30, 1940, point to a 
significant change in the main factors 
determining earning power. During 
1938, they derived the greater part of 
their profits from iron and steel and 
especially semifinished and finished 
products, while coal mines were yielding 
relatively small profits, because of low 
prices and rising costs. Under present 
conditions, Germany possesses a virtual 
monopoly of coal on the Continent and 
has been able to raise its export prices 
accordingly. Conversely the increased 
use of domestic low-grade iron ore has be- 
come a major factor which has raised 
operating costs in the iron and steel 
industry. 

' In spite of the high capacity of the 
German aluminum industry, which is be- 
ing fully utilized, owing to the free ac- 
cess to all countries which supply baux- 
ite, the demand for aluminum and other 
light metals for airplane manufacture 
and as substitute for copper and other 
deficient metals seem to be so strong that 
a further expansion of the capacity of 
this industry is now contemplated. 


Harvest and Planting of New Crop 


Although the harvesting of the 1940 
crop was completed later than usual, it 
was nevertheless ahead of 1939 when, be- 
fore the end of the Polish campaign, 
farmers suffered severely from the short- 
age of traction power and labor. In 1940 
the more liberal allocation of tractors and 
motor fuel and the employment of war 
prisoners and civilians from occupied ter- 
ritories enabled farmers to handle the 
bumper root crop within a comparatively 
short time. 

Field work on the new harvest was 
stated to be 8 days behind that of 1940 
and 14 days when compared with 1938. 
The area under winter rye is reported to 
have increased by 3 percent over 1940, 
and sowing was said to have been com- 
pleted by mid-November. An increase of 
10 percent is reported in the area sown 
with winter wheat, and by the middle of 
November 93 percent of the winter-wheat 
acreage had been seeded. On the same 
date last year, 23 percent of the acreage 
remained to be cultivated. 

In accordance with the drive for in- 
creased oleaginous plants, the area sown 
with rape seed which totaled 80,000 hec- 
tares in 1939 is reported to have reached 
225,000 hectares in 1940. 


Advance in Prices 


The slow but steady upward trend in 
wholesale prices was as usual held within 
moderate limits by the Reich’s compre- 
hensive and rigid price control, the index 
rising from 110.6 in October to 110.8 in 
November (1913 equals 100). Compared 
with November 1939, prices rose 3.2 per- 
cent. The November increase was due to 
slight advances in agricultural products 
and raw materials. In both groups the 
gains were caused by the operation of 
higher government-fixed price schedules 
for grain, eggs, coal briquettes, and ferti- 
lizers. 

The cost-of-living index was un- 
changed in November at 130.2 (1913 
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equals 100). The cost of food declined 
from 126.6 to 126.0 as a result of a shift 
in the consumption of vegetables to 
cheaper varieties (cabbage). On the 
other hand, the retail price of eggs was 
raised by 2 pfennigs each. 


Value of Foreign Trade Claimed at Pre- 
war Level 


Since the publication of the Reich’s 
foreign trade statistics was discontinued 
at the outbreak of the war, the only 
source, however unSatisfactory, for in- 
formation on Germany’s exports and im- 
ports consists in occasional references 
made in addresses and in the press. 

The foreign trade is claimed to have 
practically reached its pre-war level in 
the fall of 1940. Higher imports from 
countries and territories presently occu- 
pied or dominated by the Reich are be- 
lieved to have made up for the trade lost 
as a result of the Reich being cut off from 
overseas markets and sources of supply 
by the British blockade. During the first 
period of the war the balance of trade was 
active, but that subsequently it became 
passive as a result of the Reich’s heavy 
imports from European countries and its 
inability to pay for them by exports in 
spite of efforts to maintain export capac- 
ity at the highest possible level. 

The expansion of German-Soviet trade 
in pursuance of the trade agreements 
concluded between the Reich and the 
Soviet Union in the fall of 1939 and early 
in 1940 is said to have contributed mate- 
rially toward the recovery of Germany’s 
total foreign trade. According to the 
same source, German imports from Soviet 
Russia have now reached the pre-war 
peak of 1930 when they totaled 436,000,000 
marks, compared with a low of 47,000,000 
marks in the last peace year, 1938. 

Commercial intercourse with occupied 
territories was favored in November by 
two facts—considerable relaxation of 
foreign exchange restrictions applying 
to payments between the Reich and the 
Netherlands and the institution of a 
clearing system between Germany and 
France. The rate of exchange of 20 
French francs to one reichsmark which 
was fixed from the beginning by the 
German Army in France, also applies to 
the new German-French clearing. This 
rate represents a considerable under- 
valuation of the franc in comparison to 
the rate prevailing before the outbreak 
of hostilities. 


Strain on Railway System 


The necessity of accumulating suffi- 
cient stocks of coal in the main centers 
of consumption for the coming winter 
coupled with increased demand on the 
rolling stock for the movement of food- 
stuffs subjected the German railroads to 
extraordinary strain during the fall of 
1940. The national railroads had under- 
taken to supply daily 74,500 open freight 
cars of 10 tons each for the transporta- 
tion of coal. It is claimed that these 


figures were exceeded in October, and in 
November the agreed quantities were 
stated to have been reached. 
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During the fall the railroads had to 
provide for 5,000 covered freight cars 
daily for the transportation of potatoes 
and for 25,000 open cars daily for the 
movement of sugar beet and other beet 
crops. This volume which was supple- 
mentary to the constant and great de- 
mands of the defense services, could 
only be coped with by the adoption of 
certain devices guaranteeing a better 
utilization of the loading capacity of the 
freight cars as well as enabling a quicker 
loading and unloading of the cars at the 
points of shipment and of destination. 

{[NoteE.—This monthly review does not 
cover financial developments, since these are 


reported currently under Exchange and 
Finance. } 


Exchange and Finance 


Increases in Reichsmark Clearing 
Rates in Southeastern Europe.—Ger- 
many has been able to bring about no- 
table increases in the clearing rates for 
the reichsmark in southeastern Europe as 
one result of the dominating position 
the Reich has acquired in that area fol- 
lowing the military successes after April 
1940 and Italy’s entry into the war, 
which resulted in isolation of the Balkan 
countries from western European and 
Overseas markets. Most of the Balkan 
countries are now dependent upon the 
Reich as the market for 70 percent or 
more of their total exports and must also 
look to Germany for supplies of many 
essential materials, such as coal, iron, 
and steel, potash and nitrogen, indus- 
trial chemicals, etc. (leaving aside the 
questionable alternative of obtaining sup- 
plies from Italy). In the case of some of 
these countries, the Reich’s partial mili- 
tary control probably also lent support to 
economic and financial demands. 

The increased valuation of the reichs- 
mark was accomplished by different 
methods in the several countries. In 
Hungary, where all foreign currencies, 
including the reichsmark, are quoted at 
a certain premium above their nominal 
parity in peng6, the improved reichs- 
mark valuation assumed the form of a 
moderate increase in the premium for 
the reichsmark, accompanied by a re- 
duction in the premium for “free” cur- 
rencies. Thus, the premium for the 
reichsmark was increased in November 
1940 from 18 and 21 percent to 19'% and 
2214 percent (buying and selling rates, re- 
spectively) and the premium for free cur- 
rencies was reduced simultaneously from 
50 and 53 percent to 47 and 50 percent. 

In Yugoslavia, where the reichsmark 
rate had already been increased in 1939 
from 13.80 to 14.80 dinars per mark, the 
rate was again increased on October 1, 
1940, to 17.82 dinars per mark. In this 
case, the rates for free exchanges were 
not changed. In Greece, where the 
drachma was pegged to the pound ster- 
ling and was depreciated accordingly, the 
clearing rate was increased at the end of 
June 1940 from 42 and 43 drachmas to 46 
and 47 drachmas per reichsmark (buying 
and selling rates, respectively) . 
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In Bulgaria, the rate under the clearing 
agreement with Germany has been fixed 
at 32.50 and 33.00 leva per reichsmark 
(buying and selling rates), but until re- 
cently the National Bank of Bulgaria used 
to purchase only a portion of the clear- 
ing-mark amounts offered to it, allowing 
the remainder to be sold in the free mar- 
ket, where the clearing mark was quoted 
at a discount varying between 3 and 9 
percent. In October 1940, the National 
Bank undertook, in a new clearing agree- 
ment, to purchase at the official rate 
(32.50 leva) all clearing-mark amounts 
offered to it. At the same time, the Na- 
tional Bank’s premium for free foreign 
exchange was reduced from 35 to 25 per- 
cent. 

Finally, in Rumania the clearing rate 
for the reichsmark, which had been in- 
creased from 40.50 and 41.50 to 49.00 and 
50.00 lei per mark (buying and selling 
rates, respectively) in December 1939, 
was again raised to 59 and 60 lei per mark 
in connection with an economic agree- 
ment signed in December 1940; the new 
rates, however, were to become effective 
only on April 1, 1941. Simultaneously, 
the rate for the United States dollar was 
reduced from 218 to 185 lei per dollar. 
According to unconfirmed press reports, 
the new clearing-mark rate will not ap- 
ply for Rumanian exports of petroleum 
products, but the prices of these products 
will be increased by 5 percent. 

As the result of these revisions in the 
five countries of southeastern Europe, it 
is represented that the clearing mark is 
now valued uniformly at about 20 percent 
below the nominal reichsmark parity or 
below the level of “free” currencies. 
(This valuation would correspond to 
about $0.32 per mark.) 

“Speculation Tax” Suspension Ended. 
—The Reich Minister of Finance an- 
nounced through the German press of 
December 18, 1940, that the decree of 
July 22, 1939, which suspended the pro- 
visions of the income-tax law dealing 
with “speculative” profits derived from 
stock transactions with respect to such 
profits realized during 1939 and 1940, 
would not be renewed after its expiration 
at the end of 1940. Consequently, “spec- 
ulative” profits realized thereafter will 
again be subject to the provisions of the 
income-tax law relating to them. The 
law defines as speculative such profits as 
are derived from the sale of shares within 
1 year after purchase. Corporations and 
individual business owners required by 
law to keep books are exempted from 
these provisions. 

The decree of July 22, 1939, was issued 
at a time when it was considered advisable 
to give the stagnant stock market a fresh 
impulse by freeing share transactions 
from the anti-speculative provisions of 
the income-tax law, to facilitate the fi- 
nancing of industrial expansion. That 
situation has now been reversed, the 
rapid rise in stock prices having brought 
the level of the market about 30 percent 
higher than at the end of 1939 and 50 
percent above the level of 1938. This ad- 
vance is apparently giving concern to the 
Government, which has taken various 
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measures recently to arrest it. The sus- 
pension of the so-called “speculation 
tax” itself was only a minor influence 
in the wartime market rise, compared 
with such factors as the extraordinary 
liquidity of the money and capital mar- 
kets, which, in turn, was largely the 
result of the liquidation of materials, 
stocks, and inventories in industry and 
retail trade. 


Transport and Communication 


Hamburg and Bremen Fear Post-War 
Competition of Dutch and _ Belgian 
Ports—Inclusion of the Low Countries 
in the Reich’s economic ‘“Grossraum,” 
which is considered in leading German 
circles as “a foregone conclusion” after 
the present war, has led to apprehen- 
sions on the part of businessmen, and 
particularly shipping interests, of Ham- 
burg and Bremen. These interests fear 
that, under German domination, Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam—especially the 
latter because of its situation on the 
estuary of the Rhine—would acquire 
greater importance and might eventually 
be successful in securing some of the 
transit trade and shipping that in the 
past has passed through the German 
Hansa cities. These apprehensions have 
been accentuated recently by the em- 
phasis placed in the German economic 
press on the future importance of Rot- 
terdam, which will be greater after the 
Rhine-Danube Canal is completed, with 
this port becoming the terminus of the 
waterway connecting the Atlantic with 
the Black Sea—also announcements by 
German occupation authorities in the 
Netherlands of far-reaching plans to re- 
construct Rotterdam to more than twice 
its present size. 

An attempt to allay this uneasiness 
was made by Field Marshall Goering’s 
newspaper, Essen National Zeitung, 
December 3, 1940, in an article by Herr 
Carl Helfferich, chairman of the Ham- 
burg-America Line, on “Hamburg and 
the Western Ports.” This article points 
out that an eventual shifting of trade 
and traffic to Dutch and Belgian ports 
would only become a threat to German 
ports if this development should get out 
of control. However, according to Herr 
Helfferich, since the Reich would “have 
full control” of all developments in such 
a European “Grossraum” and since the 
leadership within this ‘space’ appertains 
to Hamburg and not to Rotterdam or 
Antwerp, these fears are totally un- 
founded. 

Moreover, with respect to the position 
of Hamburg and Bremen as centers of 
foreign trade and shipping, Herr Helf- 
ferich not only demands the maintenance 
of the status that existed in August 1939 
but insists upon a restoration of the 
status quo before the World War of 
1914-18. This claim for a restoration of 
the 1914 status for these cities pertains 
mainly to their roles as the great transit 
Ports and warehouses of central Europe. 
Helfferich charges the small countries 
bordering on the North and Baltic 
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Seas—notably the Netherlands, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden—with having 
emancipated themselves from the serv- 
ices of Hamburg and Bremen as inter- 
mediaries by establishing direct trading 
relations with other European and over- 
sea countries. 

Apart from a restoration of Ham- 
burg’s and Bremen’s old position not 
only as the Reich’s principal ports of 
entry but also as privileged transit cen- 
ters for the smaller western and north- 
ern European states, the post-war status 
of the two North Sea ports would be fur- 
ther strengthened, Helfferich believes, 
by two factors. The first would be the 
“elimination of British middlemen” 
which would add more to the turn-over 
of Hamburg and Bremen than would be 
lost through a partial shifting of traffic 
to Rotterdam and Antwerp. The sec- 
ond factor would be Hamburg’s future 
role as the Reich’s “colonial port.” 
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Short-Distance Highway Freight Traf- 
fic Important.—Shori-distance highway 
freight traffic is proving much more im- 
portant than was believed before the war. 
This fact is reflected in the increase in 
the number of district cooperative asso- 
ciations for short-distance freight traf- 
fic—from 11 associations with about 1,500 
members to 20 associations with about 
5,000 members during the period January 
1939-July 1940. The district coopera- 
tives divide up large trucking contracts 
among members who individually would 
not be able to handle them. 

Claims for enlargement of short-dis- 
tance traffic zones are being pressed. The 
General Commissioner of the Motor Ve- 
hicle Industry sees two possibilities for 
new regulations in this connection— 
either the elimination of the short-dis- 
tance traffic zone governed by the im- 
portance of the various districts and 
towns with their “Hinterland,” or the 
general extension of the zone from the 
present 50 to 75 or 100 kilometers. The 
latter method is favored by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Standardization of all laws gov- 
erning the carrying of freight by motor 
vehicles is being considered. Rates for 
short-distance freight traffic are already 
regulated, and some observers think that 
this tariff could serve as the starting 
point for the establishment of a separate 
tariff for all motor-vehicle traffic—thus 
freeing this kind of transportation from 
its present link with the railway tariffs. 
The first effort to create a uniform tariff 
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for short- and long-distance traffic was 
recently made when a special tariff was 
fixed for shipping potatoes by motor ve- 
hicles. 

Further plans for improving the indus- 
try include examination of all applicants 
for licenses as short-haul operators on 
the basis of personal, professional, and 
economic qualifications, and the inspec- 
tion of existing enterprises. Those found 
inefficient will lose their licenses. 


Gold Coast 


(See News by Commodities: Machinery 
Other than Electrical.) 


Greece 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 
and Related Products.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Increases in Reichsmark Clearing Rates 
in Southeastern Europe—See Germany. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Trade Reserved to Central 
Commission.—Trade in wheat in Greece 
is reserved to the Central Commission for 
Protection of Domestic Wheat Produc- 
tion, by compulsory law No. 2583 of Octo- 
ber 7, 1940, published in the Official 
Gazette and effective October 7. 

Tobacco Seed: Purchase and Distribu- 
tion Reserved to Agrarian Bank and 
Specified Bureaus.* 

Exporters Unions to be Formed.— 
Unions of exporters, which are to have 
exclusive charge of the exportation of 
stipulated Greek products to all or speci- 
fied countries or parts of the world, may 
be established by the Greek Minister for 
National Economy under the powers 
granted by compulsory law No. 2592 of 
October 11, 1940, which became effective 
October 14, 1940, the date of publication 
in the Greek Official Gazette. These ex- 
port unions may be permitted also to 
export Greek products against the im- 
portation of foreign goods of an equal or 
different value. 

The functions of the unions are not to 
duplicate those of the industrial and 
agricultural organizations recently pro- 
vided for by compulsory law No. 2476. 


[For details of the formation of industrial 
and agricultural organizations under compul- 
sory law No. 2476, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 28, 1940.] 


Commercial Law Digests 


War Measures, Supply Office Created.— 
A “Greek Supply Office,” the object of 
which will be the purchase abroad and 
transportation to Greece of essential 
products, was established by an emer- 
gency law of Nov. 7, 1940. With almost 
complete freedom of action, the office will 
not be subject to existing administrative 
limitations affecting Government buying. 
The only restriction placed on the Supply 
Office is that all its transactions will be 
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subject to the approval of the Supreme 
Supply Commission, consisting of cabinet 
members, which was created at the out- 
break of war. Such approval, however, 
may prove to be only nominal. 

The Supply Office will operate on a 
nonprofit basis and all commodities han- 
dled by it will be distributed at their ap- 
proximate delivered cost. The Office 
will be managed by a board consisting of 
the Assistant Minister of National Econ- 
omy as President, and representatives of 
various government departments includ- 
ing the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Na- 
tional Economy, Finance, Railways & 
Motor Vehicles, Market Control and Mer- 
chant Marine. 


The capital of the Supply Office is fixed 
at 100 million drachmas (about $650,000) . 
all of which will be covered from Govern- 
ment funds originally earmarked for spe- 
cific purposes. In addition, the new 
agency will be financed by the Bank of 
Greece to which the Greek Government 
has given a standing guaranty of 500 
million drachmas ($3,250,000) over and 
above its authorized capital. This guar- 
anty may be increased by decision of the 
Minister of Finance. Any losses in ex- 
cess of the capital of the Office will be 
borne by the Greek Government. 


Establishment of the Supply Office does 
not preclude other Government agencies 
from making purchases independently 
in accordance with regulations previously 
in force. However, the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy may at his discretion 
suspend the operation of any Importers 
Unions established under the provisions 
of law 1960. 

In the disposition of supplies imported 
by the Office, preference will be given to 
the needs of the armed forces. 

It is indicated that the Supply Office 
will endeavor to expedite the importa- 
tion of essential foreign products for the 
needs of the civil population and particu- 
larly of foodstuffs both for civilian and 
military requirements. It will not han- 
dle any war materials proper. Purchases 
will be made on an outright business ba- 
sis without asking for bids or following 
usual government purchasing procedure. 
The Office will not be subject to any im- 
port quota restrictions. 

The Office is reported to have set up 
subsidiary agencies in New York, Alex- 
andria, and Bombay. To transport sup- 
plies purchased by the Office, the Greek 
Government will commandeer available 
Greek tonnage. For the present, goods 
will be moved through the Suez Canal in 
convoys. With virtual closing of nearly 
all continental sources of supply, the 
Greek Supply Office proposes to buy 
heavily in the United States and prelim- 
inary steps in that direction are now un- 
der way. The New York agency of the 
Office is to be headed by the Greek Con- 
sul General in New York, assisted by the 
heads of the New York branch offices of 
the National Bank of Greece and of the 
Bank of Athens. 


Previous information on this subject 
appeared in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
November 30, 1940, page 396. 
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Guatemala 


(See News by Commodities: Leather 
and Products; Railway Equipment.) 


Economic Conditions 


Continued firmness in coffee prices is 
bolstering the business confidence in 
Guatemala, and if maintained, it gives 
promise of resulting in greater activity in 
many lines of trade. Imports again show 
an upward tendency, and coffee and 
chicle exports have been increasing. Se- 
vere storm damage to Atlantic Coast 
plantations in late December caused ba- 
nana production to decline sharply. 

Local coffee producers have been offi- 
cially notified that their individual quotas 
for export to the United States must be 
temporarily reduced from 175 to 60 per- 
cent of their current crop—a develop- 
ment which has caused considerable con- 
fusion among coffee exporters, as Many 
future contracts had already been made 
on the higher basis. 


Collections and Credits 


Collections originating from foreign 
bills remain good, but are still slow on 
many domestic transactions. Domestic 
credits are generally tight but may be 
expected gradually to thaw if the coffee 
situation continues satisfactory. 


Agricultural Conditions 


The current coffee crop is estimated to 
be about 75 percent harvested, only the 
higher producing sections remaining to 
be picked. Estimates as to size of the 
crop vary considerably, but most expe- 
rienced observers think a slightly less 
than average production will be available 
for export—or about 950,000 quintals 
(728,460 bags). The 1940-41 chicle out- 
put is running far ahead of the past sea- 
son, revised estimates now placing the 
total production at about 2,700,000 
pounds. Atlantic Coast plantations of 
the large American banana company op- 
erating in Guatemala suffered severely 
from the fringe of a hurricane on De- 
cember 24 and 25, some 4,000,000 plants 
being destroyed. Banana exports will 
therefore show a drastic shrinkage dur- 
ing the next 6 to 8 months. Total ex- 
ports of bananas during 1940 reached 
8,208,517 stems, compared with 10,052,698 
stems during the previous calendar year. 


Foreign Trade 


Both imports and exports showed a 
substantial though largely seasonal in- 
crease in December 1940 over previous 
months. Total imports for 1940 were of- 
ficially valued at $12,666,970, compared 
with $15,295,749 for 1939, a decrease of 
17.2 percent. Total exports amounted to 
$13,761,755, against $16,985,309 for 1939, 
a decline of 19 percent. 

Total coffee exports for the expired 
portion of the 1940-41 season (September 
1 to January 16) reached 237,879.58 quin- 
tals (182,406 bags), against 306,230.53 
quintals (234,818 bags) for the same ap- 
proximate period of the previous crop 
year. Virtually all exports went to the 
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United States, except insignificant quan- 
tities to Canada, Chile, China, and Brit- 
ish Honduras. 

Fair amounts of Guatemalan mahog- 
any, cedar, and lignum vitae are being 
exported to the United States. 


Aviation 


An executive decree dated January 18, 
1941, canceled the franchise of the Com- 
panhia Nacional de Transportes Aereos 
Centro-Americanos (T. A. C. A.). The 
Guatemalan activities of this organiza- 
tion will therefore cease at an early date, 
Local air passenger and freight traffic will 
be handled by the newly organized Guate- 
malan company known as “Aerovias de 
Guatemala, S. A.”. 


Government Finances 


Guatemalan customs revenues for De- 
cember 1940 amounted to $306,449, 
against $353,169 for December 1939. To- 
tal customs receipts from import duties 
during 1940 reached $3,624,835, compared 
with $4,456,172 for 1939. Total export 
duties for the same respective periods 
amounted to $1,618,472 and $1,796,469. 
(Based on report from American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Guatemala, January 21, 


1941.) 
Haiti 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products; Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds.) 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


In the Tegucigalpa region general busi- 
ness improved slightly during the latter 
part of December and the first 2 weeks of 
January, according to opinions expressed 
by representative local merchants. Asa 
rule, a falling off of trade occurs after the 
close of the holiday season. At La Ceiba, 
on the north shore, conditions were un- 
satisfactory during December, despite the 
fact that retail trade was stimulated 
somewhat by Christmas buying; while 
the first 2 weeks of January witnessed a 
decline, the volume of business transac- 
tions was almost equal to those of the 
same period a year earlier. Retail trade 
in the Tela area is expected to show more 
than the usual shrinkage during the com- 
ing months as a result of reduced em- 
ployment by the fruit company operating 
in that section, following destruction of 
an estimated 1,500,00 stems of bananas 
in arecent blowdown. Business in Puerto 
Cortes has been unsatisfactory, compared 
with preceding years. 


Foreign Trade 


Shipments of bananas in December 
1940 continued to increase, compared 
with the previous month, though only to 
the extent of about 18,000 stems. Gold 
and silver shipments in December re- 
mained constant, and coffee exports were 


smaller than in November 1940. Decem- | 
ber coconut shipments from La Ceiba to | 
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the United States were larger than those 
of any preceding month of 1940; they to- 
taled 206,200 nuts, against 149,600 nuts 
shipped in November 1940 and 218,800 
in December 1939. Exports of La Ceiba 
citrus fruit in December consisted of only 
100 cases, destined for Panama, compared 
with 325 cases in the corresponding 
month a year earlier and 1,828 cases in 
November 1940. 


Credits and Collections 


Mercantile collections in the Teguci- 
galpa district improved slightly during 
December over the preceding month, 
while credits continued tight. Collec- 
tions at La Ceiba were slow and credits 
tight. At Puerto Cortes collections were 
normal, credits tight. (Based on report 
from American Legation, Tegucigalpa, 
January 24, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Delay in Remittance of Exchange.— 
Remittances of dollar drafts are now be- 
ing made within a maximum period of 
2% months. (American Consulate, Tegu- 
cigalpa, January 16, 1941.) 


Hungary 


Exchange and Finance 


Increases in Reichsmark Clearing Rates 
in Southeastern Europe—See Germany. 


Iran 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed.—Parcel- 
post service from the United States to 
Iran is resumed, effective at once, accord- 
ing to the United States Postal Bulletin, 
Washington, January 21, 1941. Parcels 
are limited to 11 pounds in maximum 
weight at the rate of $0.14 per pound. 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed.—Parcel- 
post service from the United States to 
Iraq is resumed, effective at once, accord- 
ing to the United States Postal Bulletin, 
Washington, January 21, 1941. Parcels 
are limited to 11 pounds in maximum 
weight at the rate of $0.14 per pound. 


Italy 


(See News by Commodities; Construc- 
tion; Aeronautical Products; Radio; 
Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential Oils; Oils, 
Fats, and Oilseeds.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Additional Budget Appropriations for 
1940-41 —Budget increases totaling 1,- 
478,400,000 lire for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1941, are authorized under a law 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of 
January 14, 1941. The principal items 
are 943,000,000 lire for assistance to needy 
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families of soldiers called to arms and 
500,000,000 for the Ministry of War for 
“extraordinary needs arising from the 
situation of the colonies.” 


Jamaica 


(See News by Commodities: Hardware, 
Plumbing, and Heating.) 


Japan 


(See News by Commodities: Machinery 
Other than Electrical.) 


Economic Conditions 


The Cabinet has decided to reduce by 
one-half the 110 bills intended for sub- 
mission to the Diet. The most important 
bills withdrawn are the Industrial Or- 
ganizations Bill, the Electric Power Dis- 
tribution and Control Bill, the Agricul- 
tural Organization Bill, the Marine 
Transportation Bill, and the bill for revi- 
sion of the electoral law. However, the 
Government intends introducing a bill 
greatly strengthening the National Mobi- 
lization Law—which, to a large extent, 
will give the Government the same meas- 
ure of economic control as provided by 
the bills withdrawn. 


Additional Heavy-Industry Bills Con- 
sidered 


Three other important bills are being 
considered by the Government, namely, 
(1) the Staple Machinery-Building In- 
dustry Bill, which gives the Government 
power to issue necessary orders regard- 
ing production, repairing, distribution, 
and transfer of important machinery; 
(2) the Japan Iron Works Law Amend- 
ment Bill, allowing citizens of Manchu- 
ria and China to hold shares of the Japan 
Iron Works Co.; and the Iron Manufac- 
turing Industry Bill, providing for the 
formation of a control association to 
exercise extensive control over the iron 
and steel manufacturing industry. 

Another contemplated bill is the revi- 
sion of the Japan Power Generating and 
Transmission Company Law, providing 
for an increase in the Government guar- 
anteed dividend rate from 4 to 6 percent 
per annum, reduction in the term of guar- 
anty from 10 to 5 years, and exemption 
from profit tax on newly installed equip- 
ment. 


Stock Market Unsettled 


Security prices declined sharply in the 
early part of the week ended January 25 
but firmed later, owing to the Cabinet’s 
decision to drop a number of bills, con- 
sideration of which has been depressing 
business for several months. Neverthe- 
less, trading was thin, and prices barely 
recovered from the losses sustained in 
the first 3 days of the week. 


Further reductions in Gasoline Quotas 


Tokyo gasoline quotas for February re- 
portedly have been fixed at 6 gallons for 
the entire month for private cars, 31 gal- 
lons for ordinary size trucks, 24 gal- 
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lons for medium-size trucks, 17 gallons 
for small trucks, and 40 gallons for taxis. 
According to Domei, Japanese news 
agency, March quotas will be further re- 
duced to one-third the average monthly 
consumption during 1940. 


Shortage of Materials Reduces Rayon- 
Yarn Output 


Further curtailment of rayon-yarn 
production is expected in view of the cur- 
rent inadequate supply of pulp. Decem- 
ber output totaled 140,000 cases against 
200,000 cases last July, the decline being 
attributed to the shortage in the supply 
of pulp, caustic soda, and other essential 
materials. 

The Official Gazette of January 20 pub- 
lished a list of 800 export articles and 
materials to be handled by the newly es- 
tablished Japan Foreign Trade Promo- 
tion Co. 

Trade reports indicate that Japanese 
shipping companies have decided to in- 
crease freight rates on raw silk to the 
Pacific coast. 


Kenya 


(See News by Commodities: Soaps, 
Toiletries, and Essential Oils.) 


Libya 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
and Equipment.) 


Mexico 


(See News by Countries: Chemicals; 
Iron and Steel; Textiles and Related 
Products; Office Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Naval Stores; Machinery Other 
Than Electrical.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Dollar Exchange Available.—Sufficient 
dollar exchange was available at all times 
during the week ended January 18 and 
without restriction. (American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City, January 24, 1941.) 

Budgeted Expenditures for 1941— 
Budgeted expenditures for 1941, as pub- 
lished in the local press on December 27, 
1940, total 492,000,000 pesos, the main 
items being (in millions of pesos): Na- 
tional defense, 110; education, 78; public 
debt, 57; communications and public 
works, 53; finance, 39; all other, 155. 

While this is stated to be the largest 
budget of expenditures ever authorized 
by the Congress and exceeds that for 1940 
by 45,000,000 pesos, actual expenditures 
in 1940 were 540,172,000 pesos, due to 
authorizations made during the year by 
Congress for further expenditures which 
were unforeseen at the time the 1940 
budget was approved. (American Em- 
bassy, Mexico City, December 27, 1940.) 


Mozambique 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 
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Netherlands 
Guiana 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Increased During First 
Quarter of 1941.—Quotas established for 
imports into Netherlands Guiana during 
the first quarter of 1941 will allow nu- 
merous articles to be imported in some- 
what greater percentages of 1939 (base) 
imports than during the preceding quota 
period. The revised quota percentages 
were announced in a decree of December 
5, published in the Gouvernements Ad- 
vertentie-blad No. 102 of December 6, 
1940.* 


Netherlands 


Indies 


(See News by Commodities: Rubber and 
Products; Railway Equipment.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee and Coffee Substitutes: Quali- 
tative and Marking Regulations to Be- 
come Effective July 1, 1941.—Roasted 
coffee (including ground), coffee essence, 
coffee mixtures, and coffee substitutes 
sold in Netherlands Indies, beginning 
July 1, 1941, will be required to be labeled 
as specified in the Coffee Packing Ordi- 
nance of November 22, 1940, published as 
Staatsblad No. 535 on November 29, 1940. 

This ordinance specifies the qualitative 
requirements for the various designations 
prescribed for the different articles enu- 
merated. It requires that net metric 
weight of contents and the country of 
origin of the coffee concerned be shown 
on labels, except for packages containing 
under 50 grams. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: Surtazr on Internal Tax Con- 
tinued.—The expiring Netherlands West 
Indian surtax, increasing by one-half the 
internal tax (so-called “special import 
duty”) on imported and domestic gaso- 
line, has been continued for 1941 by an 
ordinance of December 31, 1940, pub- 
lished as Publicatieblad No. 153 of that 
date. 


[See CommMeERcE Reports of May 25, 1940, for 
an announcement concerning the establish- 
ment of this surtax. The internal tax, in- 
cluding the above surtax, amounts to 4.50 
guilders per 100 liters. ] 


Nicaragua 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Motion Pictures and 
Equipment.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Export Quotas Established and 
Exportation Regulated.—A coffee export 
quota of 195,000 sacks of 60 net kilograms 
each (or 254,347 Spanish quintals of 
101.43 pounds each) has been fixed by 
Nicaragua for export to the United States 
during the period October 1, 1940, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, by a Nicaraguan presi- 
dential decree promulgated in the Gaceta 
Oficial of December 6 and 7, 1940. The 
quota fixed for export to all other coun- 
tries is 114,000 sacks of 60 net kilograms 
each (or 148,695 Spanish quintals). A 
Quota Control Board has been created to 
regulate and control the exportation of 
coffee. Under the decree, the exportation 
to the United States of grades of coffee 
known as “consumo,” “black washed cof- 
fee,” and “black common coffee” is pro- 
hibited. (American Legation, Managua, 
January 6, 1941.) 


[This export quota was imposed in con- 
nection with the recently signed coffee quota 
agreement between the United States and the 
14 coffee-producing countries of Latin Amer- 
ica, for announcement of which see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 7, 1940. | 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fruit Jams: Minimum Content of Solids 
Fired.—Fruit jams sold in Palestine must 
contain at least 68.5 percent of soluble 
solids, by an ordinance of October 31, 
1940, published in the Palestine Gazette 
of November 14. 


Panama 


(See News by Commodities: Motion 
Pictures and Equipment; Soaps, Toilet- 
ries, and Essential Oils.) 


Paraguay 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation —The Paraguayan 
peso displayed a tendency toward weak- 
ness throughout the week ended January 
18. It is pointed out, moreover, that on 
the 18th the selling rate quoted for Ar- 
gentine pesos was nominal. Reportedly, 
there were no sales of foreign exchange, 
either in the banks or in the free market, 
on that day. While no definite informa- 
tion appears to be available in the matter, 
the situation is believedly due to uncer- 
tainty regarding the future position of 
the Paraguayan peso, with a consequent 
reluctance on the part of those possessing 
foreign exchange to dispose of their hold- 
ings. (American Legation, Asuncion, 
January 18, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cottonseed Oil: Compensatory Taz Es- 
tablished on Stocks Previously Permitted 
Duty-Free Importation—A compensa- 
tory tax of 15 Paraguayan pesos per kilo- 
gram has been levied on cottonseed oil 
held in stock in Paraguay as of November 
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27, 1940, imported under the recent duty- 
free import quotas by provisions of a 
decree law (No. 3935) of November 22, 
promulgated in the Gaceta Oficial of No- 
vember 27. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, for an announcement of the dis- 


continuance of the duty-free entry of cotton- 
seed oil.] 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Sugarcane Grinders: Importation 


Made Subject to Control and Registra- 
tion—Imports of sugarcane grinding 
machines into Peru, as well as their 
manufacture locally, were made subject 
to control and registration by the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, under provisions of a 
resolution of November 13, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Boletin de Aduanas, Novem- 
ber 1940, Callao. Importers of cane 
grinders must declare to that office, in 
writing, the detailed characteristics, the 
make, and the extraction capacity per 
hour. 

Executive Power Authorized to Estab- 
lish Rules for Fixing Quotations for 
Assessment of Export Duties—The Ex- 
ecutive Power of Peru has been author- 
ized to establish rules for determining 
quotations to serve as a basis for assess- 
ing export duties on products exported 
from Peru, for the duration of the Euro- 
pean conflict, by a law (No. 9223) of 
December 6, 1940. This law repeals a 
previous law No. 4489) of February 4, 
1922, which provided that the Finance 
Minister would assess export duties on 
the basis of telegraphic quotations from 
the Peruvian consuls in New York and 
Liverpool, and that in necessary cases 
he was to consult the Chamber of Com- 
merce. (Office of American Commercial 
Attaché, Lima, December 11, 1940.) 


PhilippineIslands 


(See News by Commodities: Tobacco 


and Related Products.) 


Economic Conditions 


Business continued quiet, with uncer- 
tainties increasingly evident during the 
week ended February 1. Influenced by 
the international situation, commodity 
markets were generally weak and irregu- 
lar and price tendencies downward, with 
the average for the seven major com- 
modities 1 percent lower than the previ- 
ous week’s index. 

Other indications of business recession 
were lower bank clearings in Manila and 
a very cautious attitude on the securities 
market. Average stock-market quota- 
tions on February 1 were 3 percent below 
the previous week, owing chiefly to a re- 
duction in the fixed minimum prices for 
certain shares. 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Market in Decem- 
ber.—The foreign-exchange market was 
slightly easier during December, though 
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rates were practically stationary. Sup- 
ply of dollar exchange increased some- 
what in relation to demand as a result 
of substantial shipments of sugar. Dur- 
ing most of December, sellers of dollars 
quoted 201.25 pesos and buyers 201 (to 
$100). Quotations on 60-day bills low- 
ered moderately to 199.75 pesos against 
200 during the previous month. Toward 
the end of December there was a con- 
siderable amount of interbank business 
at 201, with some transactions reported 
at 200.875. These interbank transac- 
tions were largely seasonal in character. 
In the absence of a discount or loan 
market in Manila, banks customarily 
build up their cash position at the end 
of the year by interbank sales of ready 
dollars. 


Transport and Communication 


Philippine Ocean Freight-Rate Ad- 
vance Hits Market Conditions.—Advances 
in trans-Pacific east-bound rates range 
from 10 to 20 percent and cover 70 items, 
particularly affecting coconut products, 
abaca, ores, tobacco, etc. These increases 
became effective January 23, 1941, for 
noncontract items and February 7, 1941, 
for contract items. Freight rates to Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Saigon, Straits Settle- 
ments, and Java were also increased 10 


percent. 
Poland 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


Puerto Rico 


(See News by Commodities: Refrigera- 
tion Equipment.) 


Rumania 


Exchange and Finance 


Clearing Mark Rate Increased and Dol- 
lar Rate Reduced.—See Germany, “In- 
creases in Reichsmark Clearing Rates in 
Southeastern Europe.” 


Sweden 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Lumber and Prod- 
ucts; Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds; Machinery 
Other Than Electrical; Railway Equip- 
ment.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Supplementary Budget Appropria- 
tions—Supplementary budget proposals 
have been submitted to the Riksdag, pro- 
viding for appropriations of 200,000,000 
kronor for ordinary expenditures and 66,- 
000,000 for capital expenditures. These 
appropriations include 128 000,000 kronor 
for public works to relieve unemploy- 
ment. Revenues to cover these expendi- 
tures are to be provided for later. 

|See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, for 1941-42 budget estimates. ] 

289453—4]—_——-4 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Five Percent Retail Sales Tax Effective 
from January 1, 1941—A general retail 
sales tax of 5 percent ad valorem was 
established in Sweden by a law of De- 
cember 11, 1940, effective from January 
1, 1941, according to announcements in 
the Stockholm press. 

Exemptions from this tax apply to: 
Wheat, rye, barley, oats, seeds, feeds, fer- 
tilizers, cement, lime, firewood, coal, coke. 
charcoal, peat, oils for fuel, lighting, and 
lubrication, certain tackle for commercial 
fishing, newspapers and_ periodicals 
printed locally, and goods subject to ex- 
cise taxes, including spirituous beverages 
and tobacco manufactures. Direct sales 
by farmers, and all sales (except in res- 
taurants) of milk, cream, butter, marga- 
rine, potatoes, and certain kinds of flour 
and bread are likewise exempt. Sales of 
horses, cattle, large agricultural ma- 
chines, elevators, printing presses, spe- 
cially built machines, iron beams, and 
bricks are also classed as not taxable. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 28, 1940, for a preliminary announcement 
concerning this tax.] 


Fais: Imports Placed under Govern- 
ment Control.—Imports of fats into Swe- 
den have been placed under Government 
control, effective January 20, 1941—to 
centralize the remaining available im- 
ports, as a result of the increasing short- 
age of fats in that country, according to 
a dispatch of January 22 from Stockholm. 

Coconut Fats: Excise Taxes Reduced. 
—Coconut fats used in Sweden as substi- 
tutes for butter, lard, synthetic lard, or 
margarine are subject to excise and sup- 
plementary excise taxes totaling 0.70 
crown per net kilogram, by a proclama- 
tion of December 6, effective from Decem- 
ber 9, 1940, to June 30, 1941, and pub- 
lished as Svensk Forfattningssamling No. 
978 on December 7, 1940. Such fats were 
previously taxable at 1.58 crowns per kil- 
ogram, in most cases. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taration: Retail Sales Tax.—A 5-per- 
cent tax passed December 11, 1940, and 
effective January 1, 1941, was levied on 
all sales by retail stores and restaurants. 
The tax will not be visible, that is, it will 
not be charged against individual pur- 
chases, but against the turn-over of re- 
tail establishments. Storekeepers are re- 
quired to submit a statement as to tax- 
able sales monthly to the Provincial 
Board of their district. Exempted from 
the tax: Wheat, rye, barley, oats and 
seeds, feeds and fertilizers, cement and 
lime, firewcod, coal, coke, charcoal, and 
peat, oils, such as fuel oil, lighting and 
lubricating oil, certain kinds of fishing 
tackle for commercial fishing, newspapers 
and periodicals printed in Sweden, and 
goods already subject to excise taxes such 
as liquor and tobacco goods. Sales of 
milk, cream, butter, margarine, potatoes 
and certain kinds of flowr and bread are 
exempted when sold by stores, but not 
when served in restaurants. 
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Transport and Communication 


Swedish Government Requisitions Nor- 
wegian Vessels—The Sw<ed'sh Govern- 
ment has recently announced that nine 
Norwegian vessels, laid up in Sweden 
since April 1940, shall be put at the dis- 
posal of the Swedish State.. The vessels 
are to be used in Swedish coastal and 
Baltic shipping and dealt with as Swed- 
ish vessels during the period requisi- 
tioned. (Swedish-International Press 
Bureau, Stockholm, November 1, 1940.) 

Swedish Merchant-Tonnage Losses 
Approximate 12 Percent of Pre-War 
Fleet.—Lasses of Swedish merchant ton- 
nage from the war’s outbreak up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1941, were 79 vessels, of approxi- 
mately 186,300 gross registered tons, ac- 
cording to published official figures. It 
was stated further that 459 lives have 
been lost. 


Switzerland 


(See News by Commodities: Railway 
Equipment.) 


Commercial Law Digests 


Taxation: Special Defense Taxes.—A 
special tax for defense purposes, effective 
January 1, 1941, for the years 1941 to 
1945, was passed by the Federal Council 
on December 9, 1940. The tax consists 
of two distinct schedules; one, a general 
tax on income and capital assessed by 
the Cantons and a second in the form of 
a federal tax, collected at the source on 
dividends from domestic securities, in- 
terest on balances in domestic banks, 
and on lottery winnings. 


The income tax begins with incomes 
of 3,000 francs per year for married per- 
sons after certain deductions for chii- 
dren, and of 2,000 francs for single per- 
sons, according to the following gradu- 
ated scale: 


[Francs] 


ce } . 
For mar- | For single 


"axable i » “ 
Taxable income iried persons! persons 





2,000... dias eo 8. 00 
3,000 ‘ 12 | 16. 50 
5,000. - 30 | 42. 50 
10,000. - 110 | 150. 00 
15,000_. 240 300. 00 
20,000. _- 420) 500. 00 
50,000 2, 240 2, 750. 00 


Special rates apply to income resulting 
from interest payments. Interest on 
savings accounts will be taxed at the rate 
of 5 percent. Since savings accounts 
amount to about 10 billions of francs, a 
return of 10 millions is expected from 
this source. The rate of taxes on inter- 
est on domestic bonds is raised from 4 
to 9 percent, on dividends, from 6 to 11 
percent. This tax has previously yielded 
about 42 million francs and it is expected 
that this yield will be doubled. Interest 
on mortgages will not be taxed. In ad- 
dition to being tax:d at its source, capi- 
tal fortunes of individuals will be sub- 
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ject to an extraordinary tax according to 
the following scale: 








{Francs} 

| 
On a taxable capital of— Yearly tax 
| 4 
GR Say cece 5 
Ra ehi as esas ehnaneatee raph oincs 30 
SE ay ara eae 70 
EE ae Seances a | 180 
so RE RR Se aaa 750 
SRS eae | 2, 500 

! 





Corporations will be taxed from 2 to 8 
percent on their net profits, and their 
capital and reserves will be assessed 
three-fourths of 1 percent. Cooperatives 
will pay 3 percent on their net earnings 
and three-fourths of 1 percent on their 
accumulated capital. It is expected that 
this extraordinary levy will bring in about 
120 million francs per year. 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


Extension to Syria and Lebanon of 
Franco-German Clearing Agreement.— 
By decree dated January 18, the Franco- 
German Clearing Agreement of Novem- 
ber 14, 1940, was extended to include 
Syria and Lebanon. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for No- 
vember 30, 1940, for an announcement of the 
terms of this agreement. | 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Licenses No Longer Required for Ship- 
ments in Transit to or From Palestine 
and Trans-Jordania.—The requirement 
in Syria of special licenses for specified 
goods in transit from or to Palestine and 
Trans-Jordania has been discontinued. 
according to a dispatch of January 22, 
1941, from Beirut. 

{This special license requirement was an- 


nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 28, 1940.] 


Turkey 


(See News by Commodities: Iron and 
Steel.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Supplementary Commercial 
Agreement and Revised Payments Agree- 
ment With France Continued Until De- 
cember 31, 1940.—See France. 


Union of 
South Africa 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Tobacco and Related 
Products ; Lumber and Products; Machin- 
ery Other Than Electrical; Railway 
Equipment.) 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


U.S.S.R. 


(See News by Commodities: Foodstuffs 
and Allied Products; Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils.) 


Economic Conditions 
Electricity on the Ukrainian Collective 
Farms 


The network of electric stations con- 
structed since 1938 has made it possible 
to electrify the agricultural districts, par- 
ticularly in the Ukraine Republic. Here 
before the revolution there were a few 
small farm stations, aggregating 450 to 
500 kw. capacity. By 1935 the number 
had increased to 1,400 stations of 60,000 
kw. The construction of the Dnepr hy- 
droelectric station formed a basis for the 
electrification of all farming processes on 
the collective farms of the Dnepropet- 
rovsk and Zaporozhye oblasts. From it 
led 2,300 kilometers of high-voltage lines 
to farming districts, and 1,500 km. of low- 
voltage lines to householders; the current 
is fed into 22 substations, with an annual 
capacity to handle 112,408,320 kilowatt- 
hours. 

The distribution of this power is taken 
care of by a single government agency, 
for the two oblasts. In its 15 divisions 
it supplies 424 collective farms, consisting 
of 36,630 farmsteads, lighted by some 
90,000 lamps. In addition, electric power 
is available to 7 State farms, 18 machine- 
tractor stations, 18 State flour mills, 175 
collective farm mills, 395 schools, and 55 
hospitals, many of them equipped for 
X-ray and electrotherapeutic treatments. 

The introduction of electricity has 
transformed many farming processes. 
Electric milking machines have reduced 
the time spent in milking almost 50 per- 
cent; water is supplied to the stock by 
automatic electric pumps; currying of 
horses and shearing of sheep are done 
by electricity; and many feeds are ground 
and mixed in electrically driven machines. 
In fruit and berry orchards moths and 
other insects are caught by electric lights 
anda suctionfan. And electricity is also 
used in hotbeds and cold frames to grow 
early vegetables, from December on the 
industrial centers of the district are sup- 
plied. 

Electricity has made possible irrigated 
truck gardens in the outskirts of the cities 
and workers’ settlements; of the 16,800 
hectares of such gardens over half are 
irrigated, and by the beginning of 1941 
the area watered will reach 10,000 ha., 
of which 3,600 ha. will be supplied with 
water by electric pumps. Of the collec- 
tive farms served, 113 are artificially 
watered; the first sprinkling system was 
installed in 1937 covering 500 ha., with 
movable sprinking carts spraying in a 
circle 50 meters in diameter. The avail- 
ability of abundant electric power has 
enabled a number of cellective farms to 
go into raising rice: one has 178 ha. 
planted, and 6 others have an aggregate 
of 98 ha. Irrigated truck crops are con- 
tinually increasing in area, and each year 
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larger yields of vegetables are obtained 
by irrigation. 

Electricity is also used more and more 
in harvesting and threshing grain: in 
1940 the crop from 62,700 ha. was thus 
threshed, and later cleaned by electri- 
cally driven machines. 

There is still an unused reserve of 
Dnepr current available for farm use, and 
by 1942 it is proposed to add 150 collec- 
tive farms and 30 machine-tractor sta- 
tions to the list where current is on tap. 

In addition to the Dnepr power dis- 
tributed in the two oblasts, there are 211 
independent farm electric stations, of a 
capacity of over 5,000 kw; most of these 
use petroleum for fuel. The number of 
these stations must be increased, for there 
is still a large unsatisfied demand for 
current. There is also water available 
for small hydroelectric stations. In 194] 
there should also be provided a few steam 
stations using producer-gas as fuel. In 
this way the oblasts near the Dnepr sta- 
tion will continue to lead in the applica- 
tion of electricity to farming, both for 
light and power. (From: Moscow Izves- 
tia, October 19, 1940; official Soviet 
source.) 


Transport and Communication 


Use of Pipe Lines for Carrying Oil In- 
creasing.—The total annual carrying ca- 
pacity of pipe lines for movement of crude 
oil and derivatives in 1939 was 10,850,000 
metric tons. The third 5-year plan pro- 
vides for an increase in the carrying ca- 
pacity of the pipe lines to 18,250,000 metric 
tons by 1942, according to press reports. 
No data are available on the tonnage car- 
ried during 1938, but 9,600,000 metric tons 
were carried during 1937 and 6,900,000 
metric tons during 1936. 

The total length of pipe lines was 4,212 
kilometers on January 1, 1939, compared 
with 3,190 kilometers in 1935. The lines 
are divided as follows: 


Length Diameter 


Baku-Batumi (km.) (in.) 
mew tine ........ ae ni 834 10 
0) ee 8 
Grozny-Makhach-Kala ______- 150 10 
Grozny-Armavir-Tuapse- --_-__-_ 618 10 
Armavir-Trudovaya_-___-____- 488 10 
PE ccscchectnacccans Se 12 
PRC ae 7 eee er ee 394 on 


Total of principal lines. 4, 212 


Other lines of lesser length and im- 
portance include Ishimbai-Ufa and 
Neftegorsk-Krasnodar, and a number of 
extensions and spurs. Some pipe-line con- 
struction is now in progress or projected, 
but no considerable lengths are believed 
to have been completed since the begin- 
ning of 1939. 

The division of oil traffic in metric tons 
between four mediums of transportation 
during 1936, 1937, and 1938, was— 


Transport medi- on on ona 
ums 1936 1937 1938 


Metric tons 
28, 200, 000 
8, 300, 000 
No data 
No data 


Metric tons | Metric tons 
Rail 25, 600,000 | 24, 700, 000 
River barges 7,100,000 | 7, 900, 000 
Seagoing vessels 20, 400, 000 | 16, 300, 000 
Pipe lines 6, 900, 000 9, 600, 000 
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United Kingdom 


(See News by Commodities: Ceramics 
and Allied Products; Beverages; Chemi- 
cals; Machinery Other Than Electrical; 
Special Products; Railway Equipment.) 

Economic Conditions 

December economic developments in 
the United Kingdom followed in general 
the normal course of wartime economy. 
Continued pressure was maintained for 
the production of war supplies and for 
the reduction of civilian consumption of 
nonessentials. Some transfer of labor 
from civilian to military production pur- 
poses was effected together with some 
reduction in unemployment. Training 
facilities for skilled workers continued 
to expand both in Government centers 
and private plants. Particular feature 
of the month in this connection was the 
active campaign for the enrollment and 
training of women industrial workers. 

Further progress was made in the di- 
rection of compensation for and insur- 
ance against war damage to property and 
casualties to civilians, with the introduc- 
tion of a Government compensation 
scheme for damage to fixed property and 
insurance schemes for certain mov- 
able business and personal property not 
heretofore included in such schemes, to- 
gether with an extension of Government 
compensation benefits in respect to per- 
sonal casualties. 

While no marked movement in wages 
or prices appeared in December, the up- 
ward trend of both continued. The cam- 
paign for war savings was maintained 
and new war-loan facilities were an- 
nounced. In general, the voluntary prin- 
ciple in all these fields continued to be 
relied upon. There was, however, some 
extension here and there of the applica- 
tion of the Government’s compulsory 
powers when this seemed to be required, 
as, for example, in the matter of provid- 
ing fire protection which received some 
stimulus toward the end of the month 
as a result of extensive fires in the City 
of London. There were some further ex- 
tensions of official controls both as re- 
gards imports and the control of com- 
modities domestically. 

In the shipping field the Government 
announced the requisitioning of all 
tanker shipping (with a few minor ex- 
ceptions) which for practical purposes 
completes the taking over by the Govern- 
ment of all ocean shipping, and the navi- 
cert system was extended with effect 
from January 22, 1941, to exports from 
Eire to a number of foreign destinations. 


November Unemployment Data Included 
Analysis of Length of Unemployment 


Registered unemployed in Great Brit- 
ain on November 11, 1940, the latest sta- 
tistics available, totaled 791,000 persons 
(including wholly unemployed, tempo- 
rarily unemployed, and unemployed cas- 
ual workers), a decline of 44,000 since 
October 14. 

With issuance of the November figures 
the Ministry of Labour resumed the pub- 
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lication of a limited indication of geo- 
graphical changes in unemployment, 
which shows that as between October 
and November there were relatively few 
important changes in the various dis- 
tricts of the country with the exception 
of the London area where the total was 
reduced by nearly 48,000, and in Wales 
where there was an increase of nearly 
11,000 owing mainly to a further dete- 
rioration in the position of coal mining. 

Of the total of the registered unem- 
ployed on November 11, 54,000 men and 
68,000 women had been unemployed for 
12 months or more, whereas 154,000 men 
and 255,000 women had been unemployed 
for less than 2 weeks. These relative fig- 
ures appear to have been generally in- 
terpreted in the press as indicating that 
the “hard core” of unemployment (gen- 
erally taken to be represented by per- 
sons unemployed for more than 12 
months) has been very largely disposed 
of and that possibly the relatively small 
balance remaining on the registers may 
represent largely unemployables. On the 
other hand, the relatively large propor- 
tion of the unemployed who have been 
out of work for less than 2 weeks is gen- 
erally taken to be accounted for mainly 
by transfer of workers from peace to war 
industry. 


Price and Rationing Developments 


Official commodity control, including 
price controls and consumer rationing, 
tends to be extended as the war contin- 
ues. A general scheme for rationing 
feedstuffs was to have been put into effect 
early in 1941, February 1 having been 
mentioned as the probable effective date. 
The scheme was to have included a gen- 
eral rationing arrangement for livestock 
and a supplementary one for small poul- 
try keepers. 

The campaign for home foodstuff pro- 
duction is becoming increasingly active. 
Among recent crop-control orders is one 
affecting the growing of hops with a view 
to limiting the acreage for the purpose to 
that already devoted to hop growing. 

While there were no spectacular price 
changes during the month (apart from 
one or two relatively minor products in 
short supply) the general price trend 
continued upward. Actual figures for 
December are not yet available but the 
wholesale price index of the Board of 
Trade rose by nearly 3 percent during 
November due chiefly to increase in prices 
of industrial materials and manufac- 
tures. Since the outbreak of war and up 
to the end of November the general index 
of wholesale prices had risen by 491 per- 
cent. Food prices have risen by 58! 
percent, industrial materials and manu- 
factures by 4542 percent and building 
materials by 26 percent. 

The cost-of-living index of the Minis- 
try of Labour at the end of November 
stood at 195 (July 1914 equaled 100) as 
compared with 192 at the beginning of 
the month. The increase of 3 points is 
equivalent to approximately 1% percent. 
In announcing these figures the Ministry 
of Labour explained that since October 
21, when the purchase tax came into ef- 
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fect, increases in prices resulting from the 
tax had raised the cost-of-living index by 
between 1% and 2 points. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Regulations.—The Bank of 
England notified all banks that applica- 
tions to approve and/or register credits in 
respect of shipments by sea may in cer- 
tain circumstances be exempt from the 
clause calling for shipment in approved 
ships. The applications should indicate 
the reasons why it is desired to follow 
this course and the precautions which 
the banker is taking to protect himself 
from the possible consequences of the op- 
eration of the Ship Warrant Scheme. 

All banks have been notified that after 
December 12, 1940, all applications con- 
cerning the import or reimport of furs 
must be referred to the Bank of England. 

The concession by which Bank of Eng- 
land notes up to an amount of £25 could 
be taken out of the country by commer- 
cial travelers or sent by post to members 
of His Majesty’s forces was withdrawn as 
of December 19. 

New Method of Municipal Loan Repay- 
ment.—The City of Manchester has 
adopted a new method for repaying loans. 
An equal amount of the principal will be 
paid each year throughout the loan pe- 
riod instead of making payments through 
an accumulating sinking fund. The re- 
sults of the new system are (1) increasing 
the combined charge on revenue account 
for service of loans in the earlier years of 
the loan period, (2) reduction of the total 
cost of debt charges over the loan period. 
Manchester, it is estimated, will save 
£262,423 in interest on an existing debt of 
£7,350,000 over 21 years. 


Uruguay 


(See News by Commodities: Textiles 
and Related Products.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Peroleum Solvents: Import Duty 
Reduced by Reclassification.—Solvents 
derived from petroleum have been specifi- 
cally classified in the drugs and chemical- 
products schedule of the Uruguayan 
import tariff, at a fixed official customs 
valuation of 0.20 peso per net kilogram, 
with a resultant reduction in the amount 
of the import duty on this product, by a 
decree of December 20, 1940, published in 
the Diario Oficial, December 27, 1940, 
Montevideo. Formerly petroleum sol- 
vents were included with petroleum eth- 
ers, subject to a customs valuation of 1.20 
pesos per kilogram. 

[The import duty on this product is 48 per- 


cent, plus a surtax of 22.5 percent of the offi- 
cial valuation mentioned above. | 


Naphthaline: Import Duty Increased.— 
The fixed official customs valuations for 
naphthaline and naphthaline flakes have 
been increased, thereby proportionately 
increasing the import duty on these 
products, under provisions of a Uru- 

(Continued on p. 244) 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, tn units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: hn ap! and C 


pesos to 


1 Argentine pape . The » of the Dominican Re 


Cuba—United States dollars to the 
ublic, the 


r peso. pesc 
amanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 


so; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper 
uatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 





} Annual average 
te 


Latest available 











Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Oct. Dec. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
Argentina... _. | Paper peso....--| | Official ReneS Be 3. 31 3.70 | 3.73 3.73 3.73 Jan. 3 
ne |) ee ee $4.32 | 423 | 4.23 4. 23 Do. 
Free market_.....____- 3. 92 4.33 | 4.26 4. 24 4. 23 Do. 
Bolivia__....... Boliviano.__..-- | Controlled __..........- 1 29.60 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 40. 00 Jan. 16 
ompensation..........|....... .-......-| 55.00 | 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
ee SRR rhe $45.46 | 63.04 | 61.20 60. 50 Begin- 
| | ning 
Jan. 
Rea tetas Milreis_........- Ea ae 17.641 | 16.829 |€16.500 616.500 616.500 | Jan. 11 
OS eae eee $19,706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do. 
Special free market_- a 521.545 | 20.7 20.700 | 20.700 Do. 
ean ianenoeenne 19.992 20.826 | 20.076 | 20.775 | 20.900 Do. 
a ae ee 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 Dec. 31 
Export draft_........_. 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
_ market__......._. 27. 48 32.47 | 33.06 | 34.57 33. 80 Do. 
Ei hatencmenns law dnms 31.04 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange.__.____. 25. 00 20.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar........-- mary) ALS es $1.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia_._.__- See ie Controlled___.. 1.7 1. 75 1. 755 1.75 1.755 | Jan. 23 
Bank of Republic__ “RSE? 11.77 1.765 | 1.755 | 1.755 1. 755 Do. 
— SS es os (*) (8) (8) 
+. SS Se 1.84 1, 78 1.90 1. 93 1. 93 Jan. 23 
Costa Rica____- eee Unsoatrolied sebieRiges oo a 5.65 5. 67 5. 74 5.74 5.74 Jan. 18 
— aie eqpalenien 5.62 5. 62 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ales EES Se, | 18? . 93 .91 91 93 Jan. 25 
Ecuador....___- NSPS Central week..........| 14.13 14.83 15.72 15.00 15. 00 Jan. 18 
Honduras......| Lempira. .....-.- a TT 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Merico__......- bh ee 4. 52 5.18 4. 86 4.85 1.85 Do. 
icaragua___..- Cordoba -......- TT 4. 56 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 Do. 
ee as 15.46 5.35 6. 28 6. 22 6. 20 Do 
Paraguay........ Paper peso.....- SS ESS Sa 70.00 70.00 70. 00 Do. 
TS Pe eee 80. 14 83.00 84.30 Do. 
Ee VEE Bie J ae 4. 46 5.33 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
Salvador -__.... SSA RES - al alaleseilirmcaieninincs 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay ....._. Na Lea a a . 4173 . 3626 . 3759 3953 . 3953 Do. 
Controlled 2 . 5697 4995. 5271 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela__.._. isis insist Controlled__..........- 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 3.19 Jan. 15 
1 June 13-Deec. 31. ’ June 10-Dec. 31. 
3 July 13-Dec. 31. class 4 


* Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 

* July-December. 

§ Apr. 10-Dec. 31. 

¢ For commitments of the Government only. 


§ For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87 
95. 





News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 243) 


guayan decree of December 20, 1940, 
published in the Diario Oficial, December 
27, 1940, Montevideo. 

The fixed official customs valuation for 
naphthaline in general is increased from 
0.12 to 0.20 peso per kilogram, and the 
official valuation for naphthaline flakes 
is increased by reclassification from 0.10 
to 0.25 peso per kilogram. 

[The import duty is 48 percent, plus a sur- 
tax of 22.5 percent of the fixed official cus- 
toms valuations mentioned above.| 

White Corn: Duty-Free Importation 
of Additional Specified Quantity Condi- 
tionally Authorized.* 


ment requirements, 15 percent for obli- 
gations not matured covering imports 
contracted prior to October 25, 1940, 63 
percent for current importations, and 7 
percent for Venezuelan students abroad, 
travel abroad, and similar expenses. 
(American Embassy, Caracas, February 
1, 1941.) 


Yugoslavia 


(See News by Commodities: Chemi- 
cals; Lumber and Products; Iron and 
Steel; Medicinals and Crude Drugs.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Increases in Reichsmark Clearing 


Rates in Southeast Serene <8 
Venezuela ee ers eee 
and Finance Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exchange Allocation Modified—The 


service of any foreign loans contracted 
by the Central Bank will have priority 
in distribution of exchange becoming 
available currently, according to a decree 
of January 25. The remainder of cur- 
rently available exchange will be dis- 
tributed thus: 15 percent for Govern- 


Paper Bags Used as Containers for 
Imported Goods Exempt from Duty.— 
Paper bags .containing goods imported 
into Yugoslavia are no longer subject to 
a separate duty, by circular order No. 
16222/IV-1940, issued by the Minister of 
Finance. Paper bags made of wrapping 
paper, as well as “bags and sacks made of 
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fabrics woven of paper fiber which are 
glued to the inside of a sack,” are to be 
cons‘dered as “authorized cuter packing” 
for imported goods, and accordingly 
exempt from duty. 





Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following  trade- 
marks, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 14, 1941, have been reported by 
the Office of the American Commercial 
Attaché, Buenos Aires, January 16, 1941. 
Opposition must be filed before February 
17, 1941. 


Trade-mark Class 


Mercantil 18 
Durek 5 


Brazil—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Official Gazette of Jan- 
uary 9, 1941, have been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Rio de Janeiro, January 11, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in Brazil with- 
in 60 days from date of opposition. 


Trade-mark Commodity 


Class 1—Preparations for protection 
against heat and for insulating pur- 
poses, in the form of rubber chemical 
solutions; rubber substitutes manufac- 
tured synthetically by chemical proc- 
esses 

‘lass 4—Raw rubber or partially proc- 
essed and vegetable substitutes for raw 
or partially processed rubber; horsehair 
in the raw or partially processed and 
horsehair material covered with rubber 
for upholstery and lining 

‘lass 36—Footwear (except for sport), 
Rubber goods or substitutes: transmis- 
sion belts, sheets, plates, rods, tubes, 
and compressed material of other 
shapes. 
‘lass 48 
‘lass 49 


Buno 


= 


_ 


Combhs—sponges. 

Footwear for sport 

‘lass 56—Covers, tents, and bags. 

‘lass 58— Material for packing and gas- 

kets; hose 

Perbunol Class 1—Preparations for protection 
against heat and for insulating pur- 
poses, in the form of rubber chemical 
solutions; rubber substitutes manufac- 
tured synthetically by chemical proe- 


— 


Rubber in the raw or partially 
processed and vegetable rubber sub- 
stitutes, in the raw or partially proe- 
essed; raw horsehair or partially proe- 
essed and horsehair material covered 
with rubber for upholstery and lining. 
‘lass 6—Parts of machinery; rolls or 
cylinders for printing machinery, pack- 
ing, and pieces for insulating oscillatory 
parts of machinery. 

‘lass 36-—Footwear (except for sport). 
‘lass 39—Rubber goods or substitutes; 
transmission belts, gloves, or sleeves, 
sheets, plates, rods, tubes, and com- 
pressed material of other shapes. 

‘lass 48—Combs and sponges. 

‘lass 56—Covers, tents, and bags. 

‘lass 58—Material for packing and gas- 
kets; hose. 

Class 49—Sport footwear. 


esses. 
‘lass 4 


~~ 


~~~ 


Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of December 19, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 26, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
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in Japan within 60 days from date of 


etion. European, Far Eastern, and Other 
Class number and commodity Exchange Rates 








Bisset -mark 




































































Lebatropin....| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and Norte.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
articles accessory to medical treat- 
| = Compiled in Finance Division 
Liv atropin . 0. 
ae jsobarbin- - ona 
, = 7 Do. New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 
Air-Spun Do. 
Thyranon | Do. 
Phyncus Do. Annual average Monthly average 
P eritan. om rate rate pant 
Tanisetin } 0. tion on 
Puraguton | ee. Country Unit quoted D January 
Temalcin 0. Novem- ecem- | 31, 1941 
Thymolamin. - | Do. 1938 1939 ber 1940 | ber 1940 
{  Salieylamin. _-| Do. 
Neobizen Do. 
Albisten | Do. _— {femme ee *$3. 8955 | *$3. 5338 * 2157 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Bisrein | Do. enntn = rama cetnedohecesauennanes Pound a a DAOMEMASE PeeSeh Hf to 3.2280 | 3. 2280 3. 2280 
Miraclin__. Do. Canad {D0 2. . 9042 . 9602 . 8692 . 8656 . 8277 
Tropotropin Do, Sener censdtnarananaassenanesenens Dollar totficial) SE ST ee Se ei . 9091 9091 . 9091 
Natramin _ Do ; ; China (Shanghai)...........-----_-- tes da cannscacns +2136 | *. 1188 | *.0584| *. 0569 *_ 0538 
Albasil No. 3—Perfumes and toilet articles ill ages Ae eR RRR CA aon MNES ns cnc enaureinn . 0216 *.0199 0195 0195 . 0201 
that do not belong to any other class. Cee ART Reichsmark............... 4016 * 4006 * 3908 * 3998 * 3907 
| Trinks No. 17—-Machinery and implements, PN. | sn ciccosaktoanesa ry . 3046 . 2745 , 2340 , 2359 . 2379 
| and parts thereof, which do not , ope aOR SRE 2 > Sana San: . 1973 1, 1924 * 1950 * 1977 * 1977 
8 | belong to any other class, as well as AOE REE pi! INS oct caccaaccontins 3659 * 3398 . 3017 . 3018 3014 
a | | belts, hose, and packings. | |) Saar eered a - ee . 0526 . 0520 * 0504 *, 0504 * 0505 
| Oxo | Do. EE RRA ORr RE Ca + , ia «: 2845 - 2596 . 2344 . 2344 2344 
|  Methylatol No. 18—Physical, chemical, medical, OE ERR. a ee *3.9235 | *3. 5482 3, 2282 3. 2275 3. 2275 
| measuring, photographic, and educa- SRS RRR Eine BEE, EE Fo re! 2 Ree . 0443 . 0404 . 0398 . 0399 . 0401 
’ } tional instruments and tools, eye- ECS eee ee | ey * 0560 | %*. 1063 * 0013 * 0913 * 0913 
— glasses, and calculators, ete., and Straits Settlements_....._......__-. Pr ci codadtcgtied . 5692 *, 5174 . 4710 . 4710 47 
% their parts. LEE ET IES | eee . 2520 . 2399 . 2382 . 2382 . 2383 
~ | Elmo _ Do. ; — SORES: yreae. EES 65: . 2287 . 2253 . 2320 . 2320 . 2322 
- | Knockout Box-| No. 39—All kinds of intoxicating Union of South Africa_............. (| SSS: *4.8416 | *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
ing. beverage which do not belong to ny = Pound (free) ......-....... 4. 8894 4. 4354 4. 0356 4. 0350 4. 0330 
. class 38, and imitations thereof. United Kingdom..-.........-..---.. {Pound oe RIE, Te. SP Ss 4. 0350 4. 0350 4. 0350 
> |  Lannex. No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. Wie ossiiacaccnccnccovencamed iden ciisasaigectioe *.0231 | %*.0227 *, 0224 *, 0224 #*. 0224 
Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
| Mark Journal of December 12, 1940, have Official Rates in Foreign Countries 
| been reported by the Office of the Ameri- 
n | can Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Decem- (New York rates not currently available] 
1 ber 26, 1940. Opposition to the regis- 
c- tration of these trade-marks must be filed Equiva- | Annual average 
. in Japan within 60 days from date of ow he onal 
Ne publication. Country Official rate States 
Ww ooanaiaell dollars 
ir : : of unit 1938 1939 
rd Trade-mark Class number and commodity quoted 
eT iil 
t). Everer No. 31—Cotton cloths. EOL ARETE TEE IE DLE Ee ER SSS 
is- Arsenamin No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and ar- Tes 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00___....-....--.... .  ) eee Sue 
Ss, ticles accessory to medical treatment ssa Sle ahs any ed Soto psnaeaa cabal 1 belga=RM ARE MaRS PAS 4. 1600 | $0. 1689 $0. 1685 
er ZZZ No. S—Salety razor blades. Bulgaria ------ eS ee IRR Re ae ees 5.0119 *.0124 | **.0121 
Wake Pyro Ex No. 13—Cement. China— Manchuria. .| 1 M. yuan=1 yen . 2343 | 7. 2845 1 , 2596 
A. P. Green No. 13— Mortar and earth and sand. Czechoslovakia (Bohemia “Moray: ia)_- .| 1 koruna=R 10 4.0400 | *.0347 | &*,0343 
Sufulan No. 25—Staple fiber and other articles EEE DE PNY BEE MED 1 krone=RM 0.50 4, 2000 , 2183 . 2035 
belonging to this group. Sack aah nica ccecnnga tee ae Pio eS: 4.1128 | * 5.0130 | % 4 5463 
as- Minerva No. 27—Cotton thread. SS a ee eT. 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 | 1°. Q711 |10 11 , 2538 
Poprelin No. 34—Cloths other than those coming France (occupied area)__............--- 1 franc= RM 0.05 4.0200 . 0288 .0251 
on under classes 30-33. France (unoccupied area) ............-. 43.90 francs=$1.00 . 0228 . 0288 1 
ar- Pan ameline Do. NEY TRI ai nse cccctcscaceonee 1 piaster = $0.2269 . 2269 | 12.2880 | 12, 2510 
cal Limbreline Do. | RR EE EES BREE AEE O87 1ER.B0 GRRENPOGLING. « . «0. genccccncccnn . 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
AC: Repline Do. tia uaicn dasewnnekieunmetianneteirnd eg eee I, NE Tete 
Ot: Durabline Do. a eee er nee po ar eae ee .  , MS Ae 
Rotamineo No. 51—-Ink for typewriters, ink for Bois ccnknnadéenouneusankeaeiauamaene FO Le eee Se 4.0250 | 94.8804 | *4. 4354 
lly mimeograph machines, ete, Dba Kcckuannanencyeesaerpabaeneeuae TES SII SEIS S - 1887 | 1.1938 | 1, 1852 
ib- Sharp Ex No. 69—Radio, receiver, and their DED osnackecnseuss eeiecdnatebuenad SN iciinanicsnsnecacceeskendieaiae . 1667 | 1°, 1691 | 1.1671 
oc parts, EEE Sere Be |, EERE EE: e.. | SS Cee a ae 
oc- | Rene >) ee 4.5320 . 5501 . 5334 
red Netherands Indiss..............-..<6-- 1.8925 guilders= $1 dc si inch is ddcdn Nahe ada . 5284 | 4.5501 | 13,5334 
ng. (Continued on p. 262) PNR i650 cv dccinesyachenddeuwe $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00__..-..-.-.....-.-.- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
or Norw _ ALES EE RI EDEL ME Pe Eee 4, 2400 . 2457 . 2327 
ck- i. tii gcse 5 ch ene ale susenlebaiaeaed I oso wisinisiantscaern a cin celadomandaeibanee 4.0250 | * 4.8804 | % 4, 4354 
ry Poland. (“General Gov ernorship”’) aes I es eee 4, 2000 . 1886 6. 1884 
New Postal and Telegraph Rumamia......----------00-e-n-e---0 5B 00 a ionnnennsneeceoeecceceoeoe + 0054 | °.0073 | 2 °.0071 
a =— (ls ince Sern ne Reena mE awed 1 a rr aera - 4556 | 19. 57 a, 
Museum, Colombia Thailand (Siam) ; i be andi ERS 3659 | 4445 . 4032 
° m < I incr wis teases separates ~ oe REE . 7500 . 8011 8024 
Under the direction of the Ministry of 3 eee ar 6.90 eubles= 91.00 14... 2-2 een ne «MF t.ho 
Posts and Telegraphs, and by authority 
of a recent decree, Colombia is about to *Nominal. seal ne eee ‘ ‘ i 
ras : 4 } Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
establish a Postal and Telegraph Mu transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 
seum in Bogota. : Neary a August _ wy wy ony Some ; 
: . ’ : eseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
The National Government’s collection « Based on German official rate: $1.00<RM 2.50. 
i. of postage and telegraph stamps will be hn pepment of imports om the United States qonpemation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 percent. 
’ Liege making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to 5 per lev 
de placed on exhibition, as well as the docu- ¢ Average for first 8 months only. 
res ments, photographs, and other material ; paced on overage —— —_ 
| : verage first 3 months only. 
. that make up the history of the postal * Based on average for pound sterling. 
and telegraph services of the country. a Computed tom average etictal rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
m- : verage for first 11 months only. 
a Date of opening, amount of entrance fee, 11 Based on average for French franc. 
and other details will be announced '3 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
led later ‘4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


# Rate for January 28 which is latest available. 
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can be made and confirmed. 


of Commerce. 


Department of Commerce. 


Commerce, and assist you in other practical ways. 


WASHINGTON INFORMATION OFFICE FOR BUSINESSMEN 


When you step into the main lobby of the Department of Commerce Building, turn to the right, and enter Room 1060. 
There you will find a staff of men prepared to answer your questions, direct you to proper offices outside the Department of 
If you prefer, write, wire, or telephone in advance so that appointments 


Establishment of a Service and Information Office in the Department of Commerce to simplify and expedite contact 
between businessmen who come to Washington and Government officials has been announced by Jesse Jones, Secretary 


Utilizing the services of men detailed from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and others with long ex- 
perience in and association with the affairs of government, the office has been instructed to reduce wherever possible the 
time required by representatives of business and industry who come to the Capital to transact official business. 


The primary objective of the Service and Information Office will be to put businessmen, wherever possible, in direct 
touch with the Government official who can best give consideration to the particular problem presented. In this way it is 
anticipated that it will be possible to reduce the number of calls that the business visitor will have to make and also save 
the time of Government officials who now see many persons whom they have to refer to someone else. 


The development of the defense program has so increased the number of businessmen coming to Washington and con- 
sequently the demands on the time of Government officials that the new function of the Department of Commerce should, 
it is expected, facilitate the transaction of business and prove of value to business, industry, and government. 


The availability of the Service and Information Office has been made known to all Members of Congress and to other 
Government departments in the belief that its facilities may be used as a clearing house for all those who have business 
with government but are not certain how to approach their objective. 


Mr. F. S. Wilson and Mr. J. H. Stehman have been detailed to represent the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in this new activity. Mr. Clyde Garrett and Mr. Homer Grunther have been detailed from other services of the 








Aeronautical Products 


@ Italy—Experiments with coal gas as 
fuel for aeroplanes have been carried out 
at an aerodrome near Milan, according 
to the Italian press. The plane with 
which the tests were conducted took off 
easily, it is claimed, and climbed to a 
height of about 150 feet. 


Automotive Products 


@ Exports of automotive products dur- 
ing December 1940 reached the value of 
$26,263,648, compared with $28,894,555 in 
November and $25,664,629 for the closing 
month of 1939. 

Shipments in December included 7,569 
passenger cars, valued at $5,339,674; 10,- 
201 trucks valued at $8,534,866; and mis- 
cellaneous products $12,389,108. No- 
vember shipments included 9,346 cars, 
valued at $6,407,791; 10,386 trucks at 
$10,316,097; and miscellaneous items, 
$12,170,667. 

The Union of South Africa, Mexico, 
Canada, Brazil, and Cuba were the lead- 
ing markets for passenger vehicles, while 
the United Kingdom, British India, Un- 
ion of South Africa, Netherlands Indies, 
and the Belgian Congo were the chief 
countries of destination for commercial 
units. 

Parts for assembly, automobile en- 
gines and motorcycles were in better de- 
mand during December, with other items 


in the general group holding close to pre- 
ceding month totals. 

@ British Malaya.—mThe importation of 
automobiles and trucks into British Ma- 
laya from nonsterling countries (includ- 
ing Canada) is subject to control and 
during the current year it is expected 
that further reductions in imports will 
be effected, particularly in the high 
priced field. With trucks more lenient 
treatment appears likely but imports will 
no doubt be reduced to the essential 
needs of the country. 

Higher gasoline prices and increased 
taxes have tended to increase demand 
for small-model cars. Demand for sec- 
ond-hand cars of low horsepower (10 
horsepower or less) has almost exhausted 
stocks. Prices of late-model used small 
cars have advanced until they are little 
lower than new cars; 1938 models are 
reported to be selling for higher prices 
‘than they commanded a year ago. 

The large-car market is quieter, and 
trade-in values of American-type cars 
are often less than small cars of com- 
parable model years. Trade-in values of 
large cars which are more than 3 or 4 
years old are especially low, because of 
the limited demand for such vehicles. 

The augmented defense forces in Ma- 
laya have contributed considerably to 
the demand for used small cars, and to 
a lesser extent to the demand for small- 
model new cars. There appears to be 





little reason for anticipating an increased 
demand for American-type cars during 
1941. Deliveries of small cars from Eng- 
land have been adequate. 


Beverages 


HM United Kingdom—The wholesale 
whisky business in Edinburg, Scotland, 
was steady during December 1940. Re- 
tail demands have been heavier than 
usual, and a shortage of some brands is 
reported. 

Exports improved during December; 
particularly demand from the United 
States. Trade with Canada and Aus- 
tralia is steady, and Egypt continues to 
increase purchases, probably due to the 
great number of British and Dominion 
troops now stationed in that country. 

Business in singles in Scotch whisky 
was reported brisk at the end of 1940, 
and prices have tended higher. In- 
quiries are being received for all ages of 
blended whisky but few parcels have 
been offered. 


Ceramics and Allied Products 


@ United Kingdom.—As a war measure, 
publication of statistics concerning the 
total output of china clay, ball clay, and 
china stone, an important British in- 
dustry, was discontinued as of November 
1940. The following table indicates the 
marked decline in production from 1937, 
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the peak year in the china clay industry, 
to 1940, which includes January through 
October. 





























Exports to 
Production United States, 
all 3 types 
Tor i... suniniesiaidadiitsinsiniaagtat it vietittidiinteietbsitaelstais 
China | Ball | China} ».,. ,. Long > . 
clay | clay | stone Potal | tong | Value 
Long | Long | Long | Long 
tens tons tons tons 
1937. ..] 890, 601] 31,812] 46, 886} 969, 299) 54, 107|$517, 986 
1938. __| 647, 738} 19, 770] 33, 485) 700, 993) 26, 298) 253, 075 
1939.. .| 748,402} (2) (4) 805, 623) 36, 532) 311,974 
1940_- .|! 423,016)! wiaess | 14,480)! ar 2,720) 198,140 
1 First ten months only. 
2 Not available. 


3 Total calendar year. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


®@ Ammonium chloride imports into the 
United States during the period 1923-39 
ranged from a high of 7,865 short tons in 
1926 to a low of 2,215 tons in 1932. Pre- 
liminary statistics for 1940 show imports 
of 1,352 tons—approximately one-fourth 
the volume reported for 1939. 

There are two important commercial 
grades of ammonium chloride, namely, 
white and gray. The white is used exten- 
sively in the manufacture of dry cells; the 
large imports shown for 1926 occurred 
during the period when “B” batteries 
were used extensively in connection with 
home radios. Gray is used chiefly in 
galvanizing. 
®@ Canada.—Twenty-five plants in Can- 
ada made heavy chemicals as their chief 
products in 1939. Production by this 
group, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, was valued at $23,- 
056,606, Canadian dollars, or 12.6 percent 
higher than in the previous year. In- 
vestment in these plants totaled $36,978,- 
482 and the number of employees was 
3,128. 

The following chemicals were made 
by the factories in this group: Sulfuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, gla- 
cial acetic acid, phosphoric acid, stearic 
acid, fatty acids of palm oil, tallow, cal- 
cium carbide, calcium cynamide, calcium 
chloride, soda ash, niter cake, salt cake, 
caustic soda, glauber’s salt, sodium cy- 
anide, sodium silicate, sodium chlorate, 
sodium hydrochlorite, disodium and tri- 
sodium phosphate, anhydrous tetra so- 
dium pyrophosphate, liquid chlorine, 
satin white, phosphorus, acid calcium 
phosphate, synthetic ammonia, sulfur 
dichloride, sulfur monochloride, alumi- 
num fluoride, metallic naphthenates, 
ferric chloride, hydrogen peroxide, butyl 
actetate, ethyl acetate, paraldehyde, 
croton aldehyde, acetone, acetic an- 
hydride, vinyl acetate resins, acetylene 
carbon black, zinc oxide, liquid sulfur 
dioxide, perchlorethylene, trichlorethy- 
lene, plating and galvanizing salts, weed 
killer, and elemental sulfur. Separate 
production figures are published for sul- 
furic acid only, as each of the other items 
are made by less than three firms. 

The output of sulfuric acid dropped to 
257,465 tons (66° Baumé) in 1939 from 
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268,339 tons in 1938. Seven plants were 
operated by four companies, as follows: 
The Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. 
of Canada, Limited, at Trail, B. C.; Ca- 
nadian Industries Limited at Copper Cliff, 
Ont., Hamilton, Ont., and New West- 
minster, B. C.; Nichols Chemical Co., Ltd., 
at Sulphide, Ont., and Barnet, B. C.; and 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corp., Ltd., 
at Sydney, N.S. The first two of these 
works, at Trail and at Copper Cliff, oper- 
ated entirely on sulfur-bearing smelter 
gases. Only 119 tons of sulfuric acid 
were imported during 1939 and 1,605 tons 
were exported. 

HB Germany.—Production of sodium 
metal in Germany has been increased in 
the last several years, owing to the open- 
ing of new and expanding uses, and the 
prospects are that further gains will be 
recorded. 

One of the principal causes for these 
gains has been its increased use in con- 
nection with the manufacture of alumi- 
num and magnesium alloys. In keeping 
with the greatly expanded use of these 
light metal alloys for various manufac- 
turing purposes, particularly the manu- 
facture of aircraft, demand for sodium 
metal has correspondingly increased. 

Increasing quantities of metallic so- 
dium are also being consumed by the 
electro-technical industry. Demand has 
been stimulated by the use of sodium 
metal vapor lamps used for illuminat- 
ing motor highways and public places. 
Since sodium is an excellent conductor 
of electricity, wires consisting of sodium 
metal cores provided with copper man- 
tles have been finding increasing appli- 
cation. 

For some years, however, the principal 
field of application for sodium metal is 
for the manufacture of sodium cyanide 
and sodium peroxide. Sodium cyanide is 
an important material for cyanidation in 
the production of gold, as well as for 
galvanizing purposes. Sodium peroxide 
is extensively used as bleaching agent in 
the textile industry. 

The most important source of in- 
creased demand for metallic sodium in 
recent times, and one which is destined 
to gain steadily in the future, is for or- 
ganic chemical syntheses. An outstand- 
ing use in this sphere is for the manu- 
facture of “Buna” synthetic rubber, out- 
put of which has expanded considerably 
since the outbreak of war. Certain types 
of “Buna” synthetic rubber are produced 
by polymerization from butadiene gas 
(obtained from carbide), and sodium 
uSed as contact metal. The importance 
of sodium in German synthetic rubber 
manufacture is readily indicated by the 
trade-name “Buna” given to German 
synthetic rubber, the first two letters of 
this name, “Bu,” referring to butadiene 
and the latter two “Na,” referring to 
natrium or sodium. 

Since June 1939 demand for metallic 
sodium in Germany has been given a par- 
ticularly marked impetus, since beginning 
with that month tetraethyl lead, for the 
manufacture of which sodium is re- 
quired, was introduced as a compulsory 
antiknock agent in gasoline motor fuel, 
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to a considerable extent in replacement 
of ethyl alcohol, formerly virtually the 
exclusive antiknock agent used in Ger- 
many. Tetraethyl lead is manufactured 
technically by the conversion of ethylene 
bromide and a lead sodium alloy. By in- 
corporating this compound in a ratio of 
0.5 cubic centimeters per 1,000 cubic cen- 
timeters of gasoline, the motor fuel is 
provided with antiknock properties. 
Among interesting miscellaneous uses 
for sodium metal is for the purification 
of and removal of traces of oxygen and 
moisture from rare gases, like neon, 
helium, argon, and krypton. 
@ Mexico.—The Compania Industrial de 
Atenquique, S. A., has been granted an 
authorization to produce caustic soda, 
free of taxes for 5 years. The official 
authorization, however, has been issued 
to the Compania Financiera Industrial y 
de Comercio Exterior, S. A. The com- 
pany is granted a period of 500 days from 
November 29, 1940, in which to begin 
production. 
@ Yugoslavia—The 1940 crop of pyre- 
thrum flowers in Yugoslavia was re- 
ported satisfactory, both in quantity and 
quality. During the preceding year the 
output was estimated at 580 metric tons. 
Recent developments have renewed in- 
terest of American importers in the 
Yugoslav crop and prices are said to have 
advanced from 20 dinars per kilogram 
at the end of 1939 to 50 to 60 dinars at 
the end of 1940. Higher prices have 
stimulated the interest of producers in 
Yugoslavia. 


Industrial Chemicals 


@ Demand for potassium chlorate in the 
United States prior to the outbreak of the 
war was supplied chiefly by European 
plants. The material is important in the 
manufacture of matches. Imports, which 
ranged from 6,673 short tons in 1937 to 
6,610 in 1938 declined in 1939 to 5,814 
tons. Supplies continued to arrive in 
small quantities during 1940; 1,469 tons 
being received the first half of the year. 
The trade declined in the closing half to 
112 tons. Of the latter amount, a sub- 
stantial share was reported from France, 
indicating withdrawals from customs of 
material entered in the earlier months of 
the year. A report from Stockholm states 
that about 64 tons of potassium chlorate 
of Swedish origin cleared from Petsamo 
for the United States on December 3 but 
added that there were no prospects for 
additional shipments in the near future. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Exports of coal-tar dyes from the 
United States in the 11 months ended 
November 1940 totaled 22,732,060 pounds, 
valued at $13,933,866—a sharp increase 
over shipments during the entire year 
1939 in which the total reached 13,715,680 
pounds, valued at $6,432,358. Shipments 
to British India in the 1l-month period 
amounted to 6,641,614 pounds, valued at 
$3,835,903, compared with 1,292,461 
pounds ($471,318) in the calendar year 
1939; to Canada, 4,321,578 pounds, value 
$2,875,561 (3,889,617 pounds, $2,177,702 in 
1939); to United Kingdom 2,825,737 
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pounds, value $2,161,555 (174,036 pounds, 
$202,213 in 1939); to South American 
countries 2,581,590 pounds, $1,877,545 
(1,591,973 pounds, $1,024,346 in 1939) ; to 
China 2,538,076 pounds, $733,178 (3,415,- 
165 pounds, $796,513 in 1939); and to 
Mexico 1,081,342 pounds, $669,998 (640,- 
171 pounds, $281,882 in 1939). 

@ Burma.—Glycerine imports into 
Burma in the 11 months ended March 
31, 1940, amounted to 413 hundredweight 
valued at 23,446 rupees ($7,268) com- 
pared with a total import during the 
entire fiscal year 1939 of 379 hundred- 
weight, valued at 25,102 rupees ($9,037). 
India supplied 377 hundredweight (24,866 
rupees) in the 1938-39 fiscal year. 

B China.—Acetic acid supplies arrived in 
China in larger quantities during 1940. 
During the January—October 1940 period 
incoming shipments totaled 1,208,234 kil- 
ograms (603,190 gold units) compared 
with 547,211 kilograms (127,777 gold 
units) in the corresponding 10-month 
period of 1939. 

@ United Kingdom.—Tartaric acid ship- 
ments from the United Kingdom in 1939 
were somewhat lower at 13,143 hundred- 
weight, although valued higher at £68,427 
compared with 1938 exports of 13,590 
hundredweight valued at £66,498. Can- 
ada continued the principal market 
taking 3,293 hundredweight (£17,382) in 
1939 and 3,782 hundredweight (£19,027) 
in the previous year. Deliveries to Em- 
pire countries of 6,796 hundredweight 
(£35,858) compared with 6,537 (£32,983) 


in 1938. 
Coal 


@ France—Production in the Gardanne 
lignite field, near Marseille, now re- 
ported to be between 100,000 and 120,000 
tons a month, is estimated to be sufficient 
to meet the needs of Marseille unless the 
winter is exceptionally severe, or unless 
this fuel is diverted to other areas. It is 
understood that 10,000 to 20,000 tons a 
week are being shipped to the occupied 
zone. 

The lignite in the Gardanne area runs 
5,500 to 6,000 calories per ton, or equiv- 
alent to about three-fourths of the heat 
value of the bituminous coal in the St. 
Etienne and other fields. It is used for 
domestic consumption, chiefly in the 
form of egg-shaped briquets. For indus- 
trial use, special furnace grates are 
needed. This lignite is not suitable for 
railroad or marine use. The local rail- 
roads are said to be using bituminous 
coal from the Department of Gard. 

Little increase in the production of the 
Gardanne mines can be expected, be- 
cause of lack of new machinery and 
equipment. 


Construction 


@ Germany.—The Dunajec River Dam, 
at Roznow in German Poland, is reported 
nearing completion. Work started in 
1935 by a Franco-Polish company, was 
suspended during the German campaign 
in Poland, and continued by the German 
administration in Poland immediately 
after the end of the campaign. The pri- 
mary purpose of the dam is for flood con- 
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trol, but it is also to prevent low water 
and to provide for the supply of electrical 
energy. When completed, it will be 550 
meters wide and will have a maximum 
height of 35 meters. The resulting lake, 
which will contain 235,000,000 cubic me- 
ters of water, will be 18 kilometers long 
and up to 1 kilometer wide. The dam is 
being equipped with a system of “stair- 
cases” for salmon, which is abundant in 
the Dunajec River. 

The output of electrical energy of the 

Roznow plant, estimated at 126,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually, will be delivered 
to the Polish power-line system only dur- 
ing peak-load hours. Another 35,000,000 
kilowatt hours per annum will be supplied 
by the hydroelectric plant under con- 
struction at Czhow, 10 kilometers down 
the river from the Roznow plant. The 
dam of the Czhow plant will retain 4,- 
500,000 cubic meters of water. (News- 
paper pictures of the Roznow dam are 
available, upon a loan basis, on applica- 
tion to the Electrical Division.) 
@ Italy—Present annual production of 
electric energy in Italy is reported to be 
some 17,000,000,000 to 18,000,000,000 kilo- 
watts, and it is planned to augment this 
output by another 5,000,000.000 units. 
One-tenth of the actual production is 
furnished by the Alto Adige zone, while 
over another billion will be supplied by 
the centrals in course of construction in 
that area; namely, the Bressanone cen- 
tral now completed, and the Resia cen- 
trals under way. 

Within 3 years the completion of the 
two centrals of the Resia Lakes is ex- 
pected, together with a large artificial 
reservoir, having a capacity of 120,000,- 
000 cubic meters and an annual produc- 
tion of 600,000,000 kilowatts. The Bres- 
sanone central and that of Ponte 
Gardena (already in operation 2 years) 
are both installed underground, secure 
from aerial attack. The Bressanone cen- 
tral, which belongs to the Italian State 
Railways, will produce 500,000,000 kilo- 
watts annually. 


Cork and Products 


@ Algeria.—The annual sale of corkwood 
from the State forests in the Department 
of Constantine was held on November 28, 
1940, at Constantine. 

The Department of Constantine pro- 
duces 70 percent or more of the total 
Algerian production of corkwood and 
its influence on the fixing of prices for 
the season throughout French North 
Africa is important. 

The following table gives details of 
sales by grades: 
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The total quantity offered at the No. 
vember sale was 10,557 metric tons ang 
the amount realized, including dues, to. 
taled 18,713,000 francs; an average price 
of 1,900 francs per metric ton. 

There were also offered 400 tons, con- 
sisting chiefly of unclassified merchant 
corkwood from the communal forests, 
The sale of these lots realized a total of 
700,000 francs. All buyers must reserve 
40 percent of their purchases for the 
French cork industry. The highest price 
reached for corkwood of fine quality was 
in excess of 5,000 francs per metric ton, 
The lack of facilities for overseas ex. 


portation accounted for the small sales } 


of male corkwood. 
At Oran the sales of corkwood from the 





State Forests were held on December 6, | 
1940; the total quantity offered was 290 | 


metric tons. 
December 3, 1940; the amount offered 
was 2,636 metric tons of merchantable 
quality and 409 tons of low quality or 
male. 

The exportation of corkwood outside 
French territory, except by special license, 
was prohibited on September 16, 1940, 
Permission had been practically obtained 
for a large shipment to the United States, 
when shipping facilities were seriously 
curtailed by the invasion of Greece. 

Domestic industries in France and Al- 
geria can only absorb a small proportion 


That at Algiers was held on | 





of the existing stocks, but Germany is | 
said to be buying corks in large quanti- | 
ties for the bottling of French vintages, | 


especially champagne and cognac. Even 
France is unable to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies of Algerian corkwood owing to the 
lack of shipping space. 

In Algeria stocks 
particularly cork waste which is normally 
exported in large part to countries out- 
side France. At present over 50 percent 
of the 1939 crop is awaiting shipment. 
The stock of cork waste is said to reach 
several thousand tons. The yield from 
privately owned forests is generally 
about equal to that from State domains, 
but the 1940 crop is stated to be very 
small, not over one-third normal, as 
owners have not been able to make con- 
tracts. 

A shortage of baling wire and other 
packing materials has been reported. 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Exports of electrical equipment from 
the United States for the year 1940 were 
valued at $138,931,588—an amount which 
was exceeded only in the year 1929, with 
total shipments of $149,542,535. This 
figure compares with exports of $113,- 
404,539 in 1939, $111,546,789 in 1938, and 
$122,799,867 in 1937—increases of 22, 
24.6, and 13.1 percent, respectively. 
December shipments to world markets 
totaled $10,966,874, as compared with 
$11,978,950 in November and with $11,- 
930,994 for the corresponding month of 


1939, respective decreases of 8.4 and 81 


percent. 


Exports of rubber-covered wire to all 


countries totaled $194,971 in December, 


are accumulating, | 
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as compared with $175,568 in November, 
an increase of 11 percent. Other insu- 
lated copper wire was valued at $354,431, 
a decrease of 24.4 percent from the No- 
vember shipments of $468,860. 

Exports of accessories and parts for 

generators were valued at $220,188 in 
December, the high mark of the year for 
this classification, and an increase of 
329.6 percent from the November total 
of $51,250. 
@ Canada.—The Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association has been estab- 
lished as the national organization to 
provide specifications for the construc- 
tion of electrical equipment to eliminate 
hazards to life and property, and has 
taken over the approvals laboratory of 
the Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario as a principal testing agency in 
this work. The association has issued an 
Approvals Manual (a copy of which is on 
file in the Electrical Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce) which provides basic regulations 
and information regarding the approval 
of electrical equipment, outlines fees for 
the service, and specifies that electrical 
equipment which has been approved by 
a testing authority recognized by the 
Standards Association may be listed as 
approved, if it conforms to the estab- 
lished requirements. It is under this 
phase of the regulations that the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories Incorporated, Chi- 
cago, participates in the approval of elec- 
trical equipment to be sold in Canada; 
ordinarily the test and approval is de- 
termined by the approvals laboratory at 
Toronto, heretofore operated by the Hy- 
dro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. 


Batteries and Flashlights 


@ Canada.—Sales of electric storage 
batteries and parts by Canadian produc- 
ers were valued at $1,352,036 during the 
third quarter of 1940, as compared with 
sales of $1,138,490 in the previous quarter 
and $1,023,171 in the third quarter of 
1939. Sales for the 1940 third quarter 
included 211,618 batteries at $924,267 for 
the ignition of internal-combustion 
engines; 1,084 batteries at $3,573 for 
motorcycle starting; 6,930 cells for farm 
lighting plants at $38,718; 859 cells at 
$19,915 for railway service; batteries for 
other purposes, including telephone 
switchboard, at $202,774; and miscel- 
laneous parts and supplies for batteries 
at $162,789. 


Electric Lighting 


@ Argentina.—The Aeronautical Mate- 
rial Department of the Argentine Army 
has recently completed the installation 
of modern lighting equipment at the 
main army landing fields. These instal- 
lations are at Palomar, Province of 
Buenos Aires; Military Aircraft Factory 
and Military School of Aviation, in 
Cordoba; and the airdromes of El] Plum- 
erillo, Province of Mendoza, in Coronel 
Pringles and at Villa Mercedes, Province 
of San Luis. The equipment installed is 
Stated to be of the latest type devised for 
such illumination. Ordinary lights are 
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(in accordance with international regula- 
tions) yellow in color; while lights indi- 
cating the existence of obstacles or 
obstructions are brilliant red. 

There is a special lighting system for 
railway lines and an ingenious device for 
the illuminated signaling of wind direc- 
tion. With the revolving system of 
lights installed, the airports may be 
located from a distance of 40 to 60 miles. 

There is reason to suppose that some 
of the methods and equipment adopted 
for the military airdromes will soon be 
applied to civil airports, and that a de- 
mand for the corresponding material 
and equipment will materialize. 


Generators, Motors, and Control 


@ Germany.—Three groups of wind- 
power plants will be constructed in Ger- 
many, namely, small plants with capa- 
cities up to 100 kilowatts, medium-sized 
plants producing between 100 and 1,000 
kilowatts, and large plants of 10,600 to 
20,000 kilowatts. This grouping is the 
result of the first year of research by the 
National Wind Power Research Institute, 
established in 1939, following pioneer 
work between 1932 and 1939 by Dr. 
Johannes Schuette, well-known ship and 
airplane constructor. The work of the 
institute is carried out by the foremost 
German authorities on aerodynamics, 
construction, electrotechnics, aerology, 
and meteorology. 

Unlike the small windmills generally 
used in the United States, the wind mo- 
tors will not be slow-running generators 
with many wings, which are primarily 
intended for the transmission of me- 
chanical energy, but fast-running wind 
motors with only two to four wings of 
standardized construction and with in- 
terchangeable parts. These motors will 
be extensively produced for export. Ac- 
cording to the Research Institute, the 
cost of small wind-power plants will be 
about 800 reichsmarks per kilowatt of 
installed capacity, based on a maximum 
utilization of 1,500 hours per annum of 
the capacity installed. Thus, the produc- 
tion cost of wind-generated electric 
power in Germany will be between 0.08 
and 0.10 reichsmark, while more favor- 
able returns are expected to be obtained 
in the colonies and in neighboring coun- 
tries. 

On the basis of the present status of 
research and technology, it is not ex- 
pected that wind power will be much 
cheaper than water power or power from 
solid or liquid fuels. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


@ Food exports from the United States 
during 1940 declined by 23 percent from 
1939, the major factor having been the 
closing of European markets to these 
products. Exports of food products in 
1940 totaled $240,000,000, compared with 
$312,000,000 in 1939. The major decline 
occurred in vegetable products. 

Imports of food products into the 
United States during 1940, at $563,000,000, 
were 7 percent smaller than those of 
1939, which totaled $604,000,000. 
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The meat-packing industry was ad- 
versely affected in 1940 by the reduced 
markets in Europe, principally England, 
but was favorably affected by reduced 
imports of meat products, notably canned 
hams from Poland. The virtual loss of 
the British market was the major factor 
in reducing lard exports from 277,000,000 
pounds in 1939 to 201,000,000 pounds in 
1940. Although exports of fresh or frozen 
pork during the latter months of 1940 
were running considerably under those 
of a year ago, the cumulative figure was 
up, owing to heavy shipments to Canada 
in the early part of the year. 

The United States dairy industry was 
favorably affected by international de- 
velopments in 1940, as the sharp reduction 
in imports of cheese from European coun- 
tries seems likely to spur the domestic in- 
dustry to manufacture of similar types. 
The removal of the Netherlands from in- 
ternational trade created greater export 
outlets for canned milk, not only in Eng- 
land but throughout the Far East. 

Net effects of 1940 foreign-trade de- 
velopments were favorable to the United 
States fish-canning industry, with in- 
creased demand for canned fish from 
England and reduced competition from 
Norway’s being cut off as a source of sup- 
ply. Export items which profited by in- 
creased demand from England were 
salmon from Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest and sardines packed in Cali- 
fornia. 

Fruit growers and processors were ad- 
versely affected in 1940 by the fact that 
England and the continent of Europe 


-were largely out of the market for fresh, 


dried, and canned fruits. 

Developments in 1940 were highly fa- 
vorable to the corn-products industry, 
with British purchases of both corn sirup 
and corn starch substantially increased. 
Corn in the form of grain also went 
abroad in larger quantities in 1940 than 
in 1939—here, again, largely as a result 
of British buying. 

Buying by certain Continental coun- 
tries, notably Greece and Finland, raised 
exports of refined sugar in 1940 to a fig- 
ure more than one-third larger than that 
of 1939. This sugar consists of imported 
raws, refined principally on the eastern 
seaboard for reexport. 

The 1940 figures show record imports 
of coffee and cocoa, chiefly as a result of 
increased consumption in the United 
States and a tendency to improve stock 
position. 

Imports of blackstrap molasses for the 
manufacture of alcohol increased by 
more than one-third in 1940. Imports 
of black pepper and canned tomatoes de- 
clined substantially. Black-pepper im- 
ports were less than one-fourth of the 
1939 figure, largely because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining shipments from the 
Far East; and the decline in imports of 
canned tomatoes resulted from Italy’s 
elimination as a source of supply. 

The import trade in fats and oils 
showed both plus and minus variations 
during 1940, with substantial increases 
occurring in oils and oilseeds originating 
in the Far East and Latin America, and 
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with decreases occurring in products sup- 
plied by European countries. There 
were larger imports of copra and palm 
kernels from the Far East, as European 
crushing centers which formerly took 
large quantities of these items were no 
longer available and this trade was di- 
verted to the United States. Imports of 
castor beans, with British India account- 
ing for most of the increase, rose by 
nearly one-half in 1940. Imports of 
olive oil and of cod-liver oil from Europe 
were down in 1940. 

Exports of soybeans from the 1940 
crop in the United States were insignifi- 
cant during the first 3 months (October, 
November, and December) of the mar- 
keting year, as compared with the 515,- 
000,000 pounds which went abroad— 
largely to the Netherlands and Scandi- 
navian countries—during the corre- 
sponding 3 months of 1939. These 
export outlets were not available to 
American exporters in 1940. 

Exports of canned vegetables for the 
12 months of 1940 were slightly larger 
than those of 1939, in spite of a nearly 
60-percent reduction in shipments of 
canned asparagus. This 1940 export 
movement, confined largely to baked 
beans, soups, and tomatoes, occurred en- 
tirely in the early months of the year 
as a result of British buying, which had 
ceased before the latter part of 1940. 


Coffee 


@ Nicaragua.—Early harvesting of the 
1940-41 coffee crop of Nicaragua was well 
under way in December. As far as can 
be determined, there were no export 
shipments of the new crop, which must 
be carried out under the quota control 
system. The first shipment to the 
United States was expected to leave 
Corinto early in January for west-coast 
ports. Prospects fér an encouraging ex- 
port trade are not bright, insofar as the 
amount of coffee available for export is 
concerned. 

A crop of not more than 170,000 bags 
(of 60 kilograms each) is the consensus 
of several observers. Earlier predictions 
of a short crop apparently are not only 
being substantiated, but in some areas 
later developments have tended to 
further reduce the prospective crop. In 
the Matagalpa area, where the early- 
season outlook seemed better than in 
many other districts, heavy rains caused 
substantial crop losses, and some diffi- 
culty was experienced in obtaining suffi- 
cient pickers. Growers whose earlier 
estimates placed the Matagalpa crop at 
about 80 percent of the 1939-40 crop 
are now suggesting a figure at about 70 
percent, but both figures are merely esti- 
mates. In other sections of the country 
the ripening has been uneven, and the 
total harvest in those sections is expected 
to be well below last season’s figure. 

The quality of the current crop is be- 
lieved to be good, and the preparation 
of coffee for export is being carried out 
with greater care than was exercised 
several years ago. Some concern has 


been expressed as to possible unfavor- 
able drying weather, but no convincing 
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basis for such anxiety has been sug- 
gested. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Managua.) 
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Fruits and Nuts 


@ Union of South Africa.—The 1940 pro- 
duction of raisins, sultanas, and currants 
in South Africa was considerably lower 
than had been expected; final figures 
(with those for 1939 shown in paren- 
theses) of the South African Dried Fruit 
Board were (in short tons) raisins, 5,014 
(5,573) ; sultanas, 6,078 (4,681) ; and cur- 
rants, 935 (863). 

Restrictions on imports into the United 
Kingdom, because of inadequate ship- 
ping facilities and the poor financial 
condition of English consumers, de- 
creased imports of South African raisins 
into that market; and this lack of mar- 
ket outlet, in turn, discouraged produc- 
tion during the season just past. An- 
other adverse factor was the discontin- 
uance by the Cooperative Wine Growers 
Association of the subsidy, or bonus, 
which had been paid on exports of rais- 
ins from South Africa in an effort to 
encourage production and to discourage 
the use of raisin grapes for wine making. 
The immediate result was that many 
farmers stopped drying raisins and 
turned their grapes into wine, which con- 
tinued to sell at a fair price. 

While an estimated 134,952,000 vines 
will fruit in the 1941 season (124,181,590 
in 1939), the quantity of raisins produced 
is more directly dependent on the 
amount of wine made and the amount 
of fresh grapes exported than on the 
number of vines producing. 

Considerable confusion exists regard- 
ing the amount of fresh grapes which 
can be exported. An earlier announce- 
ment that the United Kingdom (the 
principal consumer) would take 1,700,- 
000 10-pound trays during the coming 
season was followed by another stating 
that imports of all types of soft fruits 
would be curtailed because of lack of 
ships. South African grape farmers may 
thus be expected to increase their raisin 
production in an effort to save a portion 
of the crop by converting it into less 
perishable form. 

Recent legislation gives complete con- 
trol of the wine industry to the Cooper- 
ative Wine Growers Association and 
places quotas on the production of all 
wine, which ‘will be sold at prices fixed 
by the association. The object is to limit 
production of wine and to encourage that 
of other grape products. This control is 
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expected to result in the conversion into 
raisins of considerable quantities of 
grapes which might have been used for 
wine making. The trade now estimates 
that production of raisins and sultanas 
during the 1941 season will probably 
amount to over 12,500 short tons. At 
the end of 1940, it appeared probable 
that all existing stocks of raisins would 
be cleared before the availability of the 
new crop. 

South Africa is almost entirely depend- 
ent on the English market as an export 
outlet for its raisins, and with the pos- 
sibility that such purchases may be re- 
stricted by war conditions, there may he 
a considerable raisin surplus this next 
season. 

The South African market for raisins 
remains good, and an increase in local 
consumption is expected in view of the 
larger production, together with the dif- 
ficulties in importing dates and other 
food products. 


Fruits and Nuts 


@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
In 1940 the citrus orchards in Gruzia re- 
ceived the best of care, including fertiliza- 
tion and protection from drought and 
freezing. As a result, the crop of man- 
darins, lemons, and oranges is expected 
to reach 300,000,000 to 350,000,000 fruits, 
larger in size and cleaner than the crop 
of 1939. 

The methods of gathering the crop are 
improved over last year, because of bet- 
ter organization of picking, centraliza- 
tion of packing, and mechanization of 
processes in new and old packing plants. 
New canning factories are also scheduled 
to start, as well as a juice-preserving 
plant. 

A shortage of packing material has 
been evident at the assembling points, 
and transport has been held up by a 
shortage of tires for trucks. Of 450,000 
boxes only 250,000 have been received 
from an Archangel! mill, and there is a 
shortage of suitable nails. Finally, there 
are not enough packers, graders, and 
other trained workers: the small local 
supply must be supplemented by re- 
cruits from Crimea. It is hoped that all 
the large crop can be saved and delivered 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Grain and Products 


® Rice unloads in Hawaii during the 
week ended January 18, 1941, included 
1,395,500 pounds of cleaned, 1,200 pounds 
of brown, and 206,500 pounds of paddy, 
all from the mainland. There were no 
foreign arrivals during the week. 

The California rough-rice market was 
reported firm, but paddy prices were un- 
changed at $1.57 per 100 pounds, f. o. b. 
shipping point. The California milled- 
rice market was unsettled, with Extra 
Fancy California-Japan quoted at $3.45 
to $3.60 per 100 pounds, double sacked in 
San Francisco. Local dealers reported 
smali purchases during the early part of 
the week, but interest lagged at the close. 
as urgent requirements for the next 30 
to 60 days were reported covered. South- 
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ern markets were quoted as firm at recent 
advances. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 

@ Cuba.—Cuban demand for American 
rice showed a further marked decrease 
during the week ended January 22, 1941, 
principally as a result, according to the 
trade, of curtailed offerings of medium- 
quality broken grains at prices attractive 
to local importers. Heavy commitments 
placed during recent weeks have likewise 
served to bring about a reaction in the 
buying movement pending further clari- 
fication in the outlook for domestic con- 
sumption during the cane-harvesting 
season just inaugurated. 

Sales scarcely exceeded 65,000 pockets, 
with Early Prolifics, 10 to 50 percent 
broken, in greatest demand at $3.80 to 
$3.35. The majority of the tradings in 
this type were in 50 percent broken, at 
$3.35 to $3.50. Southern Japans, 5 to 20 
percent broken, continued to sell rela- 
tively well, within a narrow range of $3.60 
to $3.50, and one lot of California grains, 
20 percent broken, brought $3.75. Mixed 
long grains, 5 to 30 percent broken, were 
next in demand, at $4.50 to $4.25, with 
prices corresponding more nearly to date 
of sale than quality. Rexoras, with 25, 
33 and 50 percent broken grains, were 
traded at $4.83, $4.75, and $4.40 to $4.20, 
respectively, while one lot of Fortunas, 
28 percent broken, was disposed of at 
$4.75. (These prices are all per 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Oriental rices continued inactive dur- 
ing the week, with no sales for import, 
new cargoes, or firm offers to this market 
ascertainable. Nominal quotations re- 
main unchanged from those previously 
reported. Trade rumors could not be 
verified concerning the sale during recent 
days of around 500 tons of Sughandi rice 
at $3.35 per hundredweight (112 pounds), 
c. i. f. Cuban ports (with war risk addi- 
tional) , for February or March shipment. 
The 9,500 bags of Siam rice received at 
Habana during the week are said to have 
been sold during the summer months of 
last year, with shipment from Kohsi- 
chang during October. 

Imports through the port of Habana 
during the period January 16-22, 1941, 
totaled 82,100 pockets (3,747,563 kilo- 
grams) of American rice and 9,500 bags 
(982.300 kilograms) of Oriental, accord- 
ing to statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests. (American Consulate 
General, Habana.) 


Meats and Products 


@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. — 
Construction of a large meat-packing 
plant has begun in Moscow. The size 
will be 350,000 cubic meters, and the 
cold-storage chambers will accommodate 
10,000 metric tons of products. In a 
number of buildings, equipped with con- 
veyors, elevators, and many types of 
machines, a great variety of products will 
be turned out. The sausage factory, for 
example, can handle 130 metric tons a 
day, including sausage and meat, meat 
Dies, jellies, sliced bacon, ham, and pork. 
All products will be wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose and parchment. An- 
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other building will turn out a million 
meat balls a day, and still another unit 
will manufacture schnitzel, beefsteaks, 
cutlets, and packaged meats. It will 
take 45 to 55 cars a day to provide mate- 
rials for the operation of this plant. 

@ Sweden.—While the supply of pork in 
Sweden at the beginning of 1940 was 
considerably larger than that of a year 
earlier, a gradual decline has been noted 
since May 1940, and in October and No- 
vember the supply was far below the 
corresponding figures for 1939. The 
shortage has been caused by stoppage of 
imports of corn from normal sources and 
by insufficient domestic crops in 1940. 

The price of pork, which in January 
1940 was below that quoted a year be- 
fore, rose gradually in 1940, and in 
October was about 30 percent higher 
than in October 1939. 

After the rationing of pork was 
effected in Sweden on October 6, 1940, 
the demand for pigs’ feet decreased con- 
siderably, and the authorities permitted 
them to be sold freely from November 14, 
1940. 

The demand for pork was insignificant 
during November, because of the desire 
of consumers to save their rations (200 
grams per adult per week) for the holi- 
days to enable them to purchase the 
traditional Christmas ham “Julskinkan.” 
Under the circumstances, considerable 
quantities of pork must be stored for 
future consumption. 


Furs 


@ Argentina.—Fur skins declared for ex- 
port to the United States from Argentina 
during 1940 were valued at $1,840,586, 
compared with $1,070,232 during the pre- 
ceding year. Items in 1940 shipments 
of fur skins to the United States were: 
Hare, $659,886 (compared with $315,402 
in 1939); nutria, $300,056 ($141,814); 
wild cat, $288,042 ($144,332) ; guanaquito, 
$188,717 ($151,194); fox, $122,802 ($99,- 
067); and other skins, $281,083 ($218,- 
423). ‘(American Consulate General, 
Buenos Aires.) 

@ Canada.—tThe recent annual fur auc- 
tion at Winnipeg was featured by record 
attendance of United States and Ca- 
nadian buyers and advances in prices 
ranging from 10 to 50 per cent over those 
realized in 1939. “Full clear silver fox” 
pelts brought $58 each, three-quarters 
silver from $18 to $24, and half silver 
pelts, from $15 to $19. Prices for better 
quality ranch mink pelts ranged from 
$13 each for “large dark brown part dark” 
to a top of $22.75 for “extra large part 
extra dark.” 

Prices of the so-called “wild” pelts were 
reported as follows: Beaver, up to $45 
each; ermine, $1.52; fisher, $69; red fox, 
$11; lynx, $70; marten, $49.50; mink, $12; 
otter, $21; skunk, $3.67; squirrel, $0.32; 
and wolf, $13.75. Compared with prices 
at the 1939 sale, the 1940 prices for wild 
pelts showed the following percentage in- 
creases: Beaver, ermine, and squirrel, 50; 
lynx, marten, and otter, 20; wolf, 30; 
fisher, mink, and skunk, 10; and red 
fox, 5. 
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The Summerberry conservation proj- 
ect (Manitoba Province) for muskrats 
cost $150,000 over a 5-year period. It 
opened in 1940 and 400 trappers took 
muskrat pelts valued at $162,000. Offi- 
cial reports placed the number of musk- 
rats taken in the Summerberry Game 
Preserve at 122,483. Additional reserves 
of several million acres are under de- 
velopment. 


Hardware, Plumbing, and 
Heating 
@ United States exports of hardware and 
allied lines were valued at $5,468,535 in 
December 1940, a decrease of 2 percent 
from November but an increase of 7 per- 
cent over December 1939. 

Comparisons of December 1940 with 
December 1939 exports show that ship- 
ments of 5 of the 11 groups declined as 
follows: lamps and lanterns were off 36 
percent to $108,426; scales and balances, 
26 percent to $74,243; plumbers’ goods, 12 
percent to $385,285; abrasives, 6 percent 
to $694,754. Exports of chains more than 
doubled in value to $446,344 in December 
1940. Other groups registering increases 
included tin cans, which rose 19 percent, 
household cooking utensils, 17 percent, 
hand tools, 13 percent (to $1,879,399): 
builders’ and general hardware, 10 per- 
cent; and cooking and heating equip- 
ment, 3 percent. 

Details of exports during the past 2 
years follow: 





Item | 1940 











| 1939 
Hand tools__--_-.-- bbnbnesintnia $18, 815, 264 | $14, 905, 691 
FEEL APE NEE. >, 8, 712, 867 7, 830, 568 
Hos@were........2........ 5...) (aa 5, 023, 228 
Cutlery -_- Stabile sailed 4, 491, 785 3, 134, 601 
Plumbers’ goods. _ __- 4, 407, 905 3, 330, 633 
Cooking and heating equip- 

ES Ee ee 4, 321, 287 4, 172, 457 
Chains_____- Biss 3, 899, 740 1, 599, 049 
Household utensils_____- 2, 161, 645 1, 287, 291 
+: | Oe eos 2, 015, 165 1, 956, 819 
Lamps and lanterns..._......_| 1, 462, 305 1, 173, 950 
Scales and balances... _- ----| 1,076, 217 1, 138, 483 

ROU os cn seme s 57, 936, 546 | 45, 552, 720 





@ Canada—A plant in Hamilton produc- 
ing aluminum ware for household use 
cannot obtain raw material and is plan- 
ning to enter another field of manufac- 
ture. 

@ Cuba.—Manufacturers in the United 
States supply most of the demand for 
gas and kerosene hot-water heaters in 
Cuba; there is some domestic production 
of charcoal hot-water heaters. 

In Habana proper, where gas is avail- 
able, house or apartment owners custom- 
arily provide their tenants with gas 
hot-water heaters. Neither the suburbs 
of Habana nor any of the interior dis- 
tricts are supplied with gas, however, and 
water heating is usually done with char- 
coal, gasoline, kerosene, or electric heat- 
ers. The practice of providing heaters 
is not as prevalent in these districts as 
in Habana. 

In Habana, gasoline retails at approxi- 
mately 28 centavos per gallon, kerosene 
at 26 centavos per gallon, and charcoal 
at 1.80 pesos per bag of 100 pounds. 
Prices in outlying districts are higher 
than in Habana. 
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United States exports of gas stoves, 

ranges, and room and water heaters to 
Cuba during the first 11 months of 1940 
totaled 3,026 valued at $50,183; kerosene 
room and water heaters, 59 valued at 
$1,123; and gasoline stoves and room and 
water heaters, 1 valued at $6. In 1939, 
exports of gasoline stoves and room and 
water heaters totaled 182 valued at $944. 
(American Consul General, Habana.) 
MH Jamaica—No official statistics are 
available showing imports into Jamaica 
of gas and kerosene water heaters, but 
they are believed to be small. At present 
there is no market in Jamaica for Amer- 
ican gas and kerosene water heaters be- 
cause of restrictions under defense reg- 
ulations. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil—Exports of Brazilian iron ore 
declined sharply in 1940. In the first 1i 
months of that year only 219,200 long 
tons were dispatched from Rio de 
Janeiro, against 363,656 tons in the com- 
parable period of 1939. (Office of Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

@ Germany.— Recently conducted re- 
search is reported to have demonstrated 
that Germany’s losses of iron and steel 
as the result of corrosion are much 
smaller than had been popularly sup- 
posed. On the basis of these studies it is 
now estimated that Germany’s losses cof 
iron due to rust amount to only about 
125,000 metric tons annually, or, roughly, 
one-half cf 1 percent of current annual 
steel production. 

Applying the result of these studies to 

previously accepted estimates of world 
losses of iron and steel from corrosion— 
roughly 46,000,000 metric tons annually, 
with a total loss of some 718,000,000 tons 
between 1890 and 1923—it has been dem- 
onstrated that these figures exceed actual 
losses by 35 times. 
@ Merico—Three companies comprise 
the Mexican iron and steel industry—the 
Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero de 
Monterrey, La Consolidada, and the Cia. 
Hierro y Acero de Mexico, S. A. The 
first, easily the largest, operates blast and 
open hearth furnaces, as well as rolling 
mills, and normally produces rails, struc- 
tural steel, and a range of smailer prod- 
ucts, including wire nails and bolts. At 
present, however, this company’s 300-ton 
blast furnace is experiencing difficulties 
in obtaining sufficient coke, as its normal 
source, the plant of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co., at Nueva 
Rosita, Coahuila, is closed by strikes. 

La Consolidada operates a steel] furnace 
at Piedras Negras, Coahuila, and con- 
verts chiefly scrap obtained from Texas, 
with natural gas obtained from the 
same source. The resulting ingots are 
then shipped to Mexico City, where they 
are reheated and rolled into concrete 
reinforcing bars and small structural 
shapes. However, some of this material 


is further refined and, in the form of al- 
loy steel, is used in the manufacture of 
automobile and truck springs. 

The Cia. Hierro y Acero de Mexico, 
S. A., is engaged primarily in rerolling 
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Pieces of cut plates and similar material 
into concrete reinforcing bars and re- 
lated products. Under the process em- 
ployed, the scrap material, after being 
piled and pressed into bundles, is heated 
to welding temperature and then rolled. 
(Office of American Commercial At- 
taché, Mexico, D. F ) 

@ Turkey.—During the first 8 months of 
1940 Turkey produced only 87,734 tons 
of iron ore—less than one-half the 175,994 
tons mined in the comparable period of 
1939 and only about one-third of the 
239,035 tons produced during the 1939 
calendar year. 
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@ Yugoslavia—The Kranjska Indus- 
trijska Druzba, one of Yugoslavia’s prin- 
cipal producers of iron products, has con- 
structed a new furnace with an annual 
capacity of 20,000 metric tons. It was 
anticipated that this furnace would com- 
mence production in December 1940. 


Leather and Products 


Finished Products 


®@ Canada.—Production of leather foot- 
wear in Canada during the first 11 
months of 1940 totaled 24,216,363 pairs, 
the highest ever recorded for any similar 
period. Increased purchasing power re- 
sulting from greater industrial activity 
to fill war requirements, and larger sales 
of military footwear were mainly respon- 
sible for the improved output. Of the 
total production during the 11 months of 
1940, almost 46 percent was women’s foot- 
wear; 31 percent, men’s; 13 percent, 
girls’ and children’s; and the remainder 
was footwear for babies and infants. 
Canadian shoe manufacturers have been 
closely watching style developments in the 
United States and have been duplicating 
the types most popular on the American 
market. Retail shoe sales in Canada were 
reported to have been favorable through- 
out 1940. 

@ France .—Shoe factories operated at 
about 65 percent of capacity on a 30- 
hour-week basis in the nonoccupied zone 
of the country during November, and 
production included about 100,000 pairs 
of “national” shoes. The “national” or 
standardized footwear was not released 
for sale to the public, but was delivered 
to the military intendance who placed 
the supplies at the disposal of the “Pre- 
fectures” for distribution to relief organ- 
izations, schools, and institutions. While 
supplies of upper leather continued to be 
plentiful, the shoe industry was ham- 
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pered by the growing shortage of sole 
leather, the latter type being produced 
mainly in establishments located in the 
occupied area. Although raw-material 
quotations were not permitted to ad- 
vance, most local shoe retailers increased 
their prices by approximately 10 percent, 
France.—Production of fancy leather 
goods, such as handbags, travel equip- 
ment, sporting goods, and other articles, 
has been an important industry in the 
Paris district, where it gave employment 
to some 6,000 workers; but at present, 
manufacturers of such products are not 
in position to fill the demand. All stocks 
have been sold since the occupation by 
the Germans. Manufacturers have been 
unable to obtain sufficient quantities of 
leather and other materials to keep their 
factories fully occupied. Some manufac- 
turers are turning to types of leather not 
formerly used in substantial quantity in 
the production of fancy leather goods, 
and others are using such materials as 
are readily available in order to keep 
operating. 
@ Germany.—About 70 percent of the 
leather-footwear production in the Ost- 
mark, formerly Austria, is machine 
made, but in the rural districts hand- 
made shoes and heavy boots are still pre- 
ferred by many consumers. That branch 
of the shoe industry using machinery 
consists of 45 factories with an annual 
estimated capacity of about 6,000,000 
pairs. About 20 establishments produce 
primarily hand-sewn shoes, with a yearly 
total approximating 350,000 pairs; and 
22,000 individual shoemakers are ac- 
credited with making some 1,600,000 
pairs yearly. Estimated annual produc- 
tion of leather footwear for outdoor use 
is about 8,000,000 pairs, in addition to the 
output of slippers, sandals, and other 
footwear for indoor use. 


Leather 


@ Germany.—Tanners in the Ostmark, 
formerly Austria, have been kept active 
during the past 3 years—especially since 
the outbreak of the war—with increased 
orders for leather suitable for military 
equipment. Shortly after the war be- 
gan, Government orders were so large 
and so urgent that tanners confined an 
important share of their operations to 
the filling of this demand. The combining 
of former Austria with the Reich resulted 
in an immediate increase in the demand 
for leather. The numerous party organi- 
zations which came into being required 
substantial amounts of heavier leathers 
for marching boots and other equipment; 
and with increased employment, there 
was a larger sale of leather products to 
other consumers. 

This trend continued until the out- 
break of war, when there was a still fur- 
ther increase in consumption. Owing to 
heavy military demand, some restrictions 
were placed on the consumption of 
leather by the civilian population, but 
the tanning industry continued to oper- 
ate at high capacity. Formerly, substan- 
tial amounts of leather were exported 
from this area; and although the export 
trade has almost entirely disappeared, 
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this loss is not felt by the producers be- 
cause of the increased home require- 
ments. 


Raw Materials 


@ Total imports of hides and skins during 
1940 were higher than in 1939. All ship- 
ments were valued at $50,188,383 in 1940, 
as compared with $47,056,466 in 1939. 
Remarkable increases were noted in cat- 
tle hides and kip skins imported during 
the year. Sheepskins were lower than in 
1939, but, with the exception of that 
year, numbered more than for any other 
year since 1929. Exports of all hides and 
skins fell off approximately 13 percent in 
value as compared with 1939, the totals 
being $3,656,459 and $4,224,345, respec- 
tively. This decrease was noted in all 
categories of hides and skins except calf- 
skins, which increased about 50 percent 
over 1939 shipments. 

@ Imports of all tanning substances dur- 
ing 1940 declined 27 percent by volume 
from the preceding year. Total arrivals 
amounted to 238,212,631 pounds valued 
at $6,588,024, as compared with 328,169,- 
472 pounds valued at $8,188,226 in 1939. 
Of those shipments, 55 percent was tan- 
ning extracts and the rest was raw ma- 
terials. Exports of tanning extracts 
totaled 48,249,811 pounds valued at $2,- 
311,888, a substantial gain over 41,073,466 
pounds valued at $1,660,452 in 1939. 
Chestnut extract made up 47 percent of 
the shipments during 1940, but only 19 
percent of this trade consisted of chest- 
nut extract in 1939. 

@ France.—Manufacturers of fancy 
leather goods, as in other branches of the 
leather industry in France, have been hit 
hard by the shortage of raw supplies 
since the armistice. Existing raw stocks 
in the occupied territory at that time 
were cleared out, for the most part by the 
forces of occupation. The fancy-goods 
industry consumes very thin or small 
skins which cannot be utilized by other 
branches of the leather industry. Owing 
to transport dislocation and interruption 
of imports, goatskins from North Africa 
and reptile skins are not available; and, 
as far as the former is concerned, do- 
mestic production is insufficient to cover 
all needs. Skins collected this winter 
will not be on the market before early 
spring of 1941. Manufacturers must 
therefore fall back on light box-calf skins 
not used by the shoe industry. Pigskins 
are also resorted to, but the French pro- 
duction is of inferior quality, because the 
animals are not stripped with care by the 
Slaughterers. A premium system is un- 
der consideration in favor of producers 
who will turn out clean and healthy 
skins. 

® Guatemala.—Little change was noted 
in the situation regarding raw hides and 
skins during the second half of 1940. Lo- 
cal tanners of sole and side leather con- 
tinued to take increased quantities of 
domestic hides on the basis of low prices 
and have not yet reached the point where 
they have had to stop buying. Stocks 
are reported to remain at a low level, 
contrary to expectations at the end of 
the first half of the year. Export ship- 
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ments were maintained at more or less 
the same levels, or an average of around 
2,000 hides per month. No change oc- 
curred in the price situation. The same 
rvice is paid for dry hides as for wet 
salted hides, with a resulting low price to 
the Guatemalan shipper of dry hides. 
Total hide exports for the year 1940 show 
a sharp drop as compared with those for 
1939, chiefly through loss of the German 
market. 


Guatemalan Exports of Hides, 1939 and 
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The foregoing figures show that the 
volume of hide shipments in 1940 is off 
approximately 50 percent from ship- 
ments in 1939. Owing to the low prices 
paid in both the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the return to shippers 
is reduced even more, or by nearly 175 
percent on a_ declared-value basis. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Guatemala.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ United States exports of hardwood and 
softwood lumber (including boards, 
planks, scantlings, flooring, sawed timber, 
sawed railroad ties, and box shooks), 
logs, and hewn railroad ties for the 
calendar year 1940 totaled 1,062,463 M 
board feet, compared with 1,242,450 M 
feet for 1939, a decrease of 14 percent. 

Of the total amount in 1940, sawed 
material (including railroad ties and box 
shooks) accounted for 974,891 M board 
feet, compared with 1,104,157 M feet in 
1939, a decrease of 12 percent; exports 
of logs and hewn timber (including rail- 
road ties) totaled 87,572 M feet in 1940, 
as against 138,293 M feet in 1939, a de- 
crease of 37 percent. 

Exports of sawed hardwoods (including 
flooring and excluding railroad ties and 
box shooks) totaled 149,201 M feet in 1940 
1939). This group consisted principally 
of Douglas fir; southern pine; spruce; 
white, ponderosa, and sugar pine; red- 
wood; cedar; and cypress. Of these 
species, spruce and cypress showed gains. 

Exports and sawed hardwoods (includ- 
ing flooring and excluding railroad ties 
and box shooks) totaled 149,201 M feet in 
1940 (248,936 M feet in 1939). Softwood- 
log exports totaled 53,129 M feet in 1940 
(100,345) and hardwood logs 17,807 M 
feet (21,654). Other exports for these 
years were: Hewn railroad ties, 16,636 M 
feet (16,294); sawed railroad ties, 30,063 
M feet (19,225); and box shooks, 92,068 
M feet, (34,839). 

Total imports of hardwood and soft- 
wood logs and lumber (including cabinet 
woods, sawed railroad ties, box shooks, 
and empty packing cases) for the 12 
months of 1940 totaled 942,951 M feet 
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(951,695 M feet in 1939), a loss of 1 per- 
cent. Of this amount, logs (hardwood 
and softwood) accounted for 202,941 M 
feet (233,412); softwood lumber, 607,184 
M feet (605,541) ; hardwood lumber and 
sawed cabinet woods, 117,073 M feet 
(101,631), the latter showing a gain of 
15 percent. 

In the softwood-lumber group, spruce 
was the most important species imported, 
totaling 294,946 M feet (287,105). Im- 
ports of fir and hemlock combined 
totaled 122,488 M feet (163,353) ; and im- 
ports of pine totaled 128,382 M feet 
(111,924). 

@ China.—Lumber is mentioned among 
the products covered in the new barter 
trade agreement recently concluded be- 
tween China and Soviet Russia. 

@ French Indochina.—Rubber bales have 
largely taken the place of plywood chests 
in the packing of rubber, principally on 
account of the price factor. The ad- 
vantage is considerable, since veneer 
chests now cost the equivalent of $3 each, 
Straits currency. 

@ Sweden—A Swedish delegation has 
been in Berlin negotiating with German 
Government authorities concerning ap- 
plication of provisions of the new 
Swedish-German trade agreement. Ne- 
gotiations involve a number of problems 
concerning interchange of commodities, 
delivery dates, prices, and arrangements 
for shipping in the Baltic. It is reported 
that on January 25 private negotiations 
between Swedish and German interests 
for the sale of lumber during 1941 re- 
sulted in an agreement in principle. 

@ Union of South Africa—The market 
for United States box shooks during 1940 
fell off considerably becauses of Bra- 
zilian competition, since the price of 
citrus boxes made from Brazilian shooks 
was considerably less than of those made 
from United States shooks. Furthermore, 
Brazil has been able to make prompt 
shipments, transit time being about 3 
weeks, whereas shooks from the west 
coast of the United States take about 2 
months in transit. As shooks made 
from parana (Brazilian) pine split rather 
easily, they are not as acceptable to pack- 
ers as shooks from the United States; but 
the price differential has more than made 
up for any shortcomings. 
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@ Yugoslavia—The timber industry felt 
the effect of the extension of the war to 
the Mediterranean during the third 
quarter of 1940, although Germany, and 
Italy continued to be heavy buyers of 
Yugoslav timber. Several sawmills re- 
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duced or suspended production, in view 
of the loss of customary markets in 
France, Great Britain, Spain, and South 
American countries, which formerly ab- 
sorbed some 40 percent of Yugoslav tim- 
ber exports. 
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@ United States exports of industrial ma- 
chinery during 1940 amounted to $450,- 
798,220, a record total, far surpassing the 
$361,000,000 recorded for this trade in 
1920 and the $278,000,000 in 1929. In 
1939 exports of these products were 
valued at $290,000,000. The greater part 
of the 1940 increase was due to a 119 per- 
cent gain in exports of power-driven 
metalworking machinery, which totaled 
$246,516,285 compared with $112,571,552 
in 1939. The remaining classes of indus- 
trial machinery showed a combined gain 
of 15 percent. 

Mining, well, and pumping equipment, 
followed in importance with shipments 
valued at $50,070,176 in 1940, a decline of 
18 percent from the 1939 total of $61,- 
173,869. Shipments of construction and 
conveying equipment totaled $31,370,438, 
a gain of 29 percent over the $24,303,503 
recorded in the preceding year. Ex- 
ports of power-generating machinery 
amounted to $23,831,354, an increase of 
66 percent over the 1939 value of $14,- 
383,160. A 20 percent gain was recorded 
in textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 
with 1940 shipments up to $22,743,109 
from $19,047,317 in the previous year. 
Exports of those products classified as 
“other industrial machinery” amounted 
to $67,116,891, or 25 percent more than 
the 1939 figure of $53,514,633. 

Shipments of industrial machinery 
during December were valued at $46,273,- 
141, establishing a new record for the 
third successive month. Power-driven 
metalworking machinery continued to 
advance; mining, well, and pumping ma- 
chinery, and power generating ma- 
chinery also showed gains, while de- 
creases were recorded for construction 
and conveying equipment, textile, sew- 
ing, and shoe machinery, and “other in- 
dustrial machinery.” 

Machine-tool shipments in December 
continued at the same high level. Con- 


signments to all countries totaled $24.,- 
982,692; the United Kingdom accounted 
for $19,574,246, showing a slight increase 
over the previous month; shipments to 
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Canada rose to $3,006,449 from $2,614,978 
in November; exports to Russia fell to 
$459,960 from $1,025,208; while consign- 
ments to Japan rose to $664,849 from 
$478,008 in the previous month. 


Exports of Farm Equipment 


United States exports of farm imple- 
ments and machinery in December of 
last year were valued at $5,085,003, an 
increase of 6 percent over the correspond- 
ing trade in December 1939 which 
amounted to $4,780,500. An increase of 
60 percent in shipments of tracklaying 
tractors was largely responsible for the 
gain, as exports of tillage implements and 
wheel tractors were considerably smaller 
than in December 1939. 

Exports for the full year of 1940 re- 
corded a 12-percent increase in farm 
equipment to $76,878,551 from $68,506,716 
in 1939. All of the major types of farm 
equipment were shipped abroad in in- 
creased volume during the year. 

Tillage implement exports in Decem- 
ber amounted to $275,641, 55 percent 
below December 1939 shipments valued 
at $617,177. All classes of tillage imple- 
ments shared in the decline. The Janu- 
ary-December exports in this group 
amounted to $6,909,873 in 1940, a 12-per- 
cent increase over the total of $6,178,005 
for 1939. 


Tractor Exports Gain 18 Percent 


United States exports of tractors, parts, 
and accessories totaled $4,335,566 in De- 
cember of last year, an 18-percent in- 
crease over December 1939 shipments 
valued at $3,666,187. For the year 1940 
exports in this advanced 17 percent to 
$56,132,412 from $47,988,966 during the 
preceding year. 

Wheel-tractor shipments were off 11 
percent in December 1940 to $1,401,771 
compared with $1,569,646 for December 
1939. Exports of tracklaying tractors of 
the carburetor type totaled $346,554 in 
December, a 39 percent increase over the 
corresponding 1939 figure of $249,227. 
Foreign sales of tractor parts and acces- 
sories were valued at $1,009,581 in De- 
cember, an increase of 13 percent over 
the December 1939 total of $891,681. 

Harvesting machinery exports in De- 
cember 1940 compared with December 
1939 showed very little change, amount- 
ing in value to $137,697 and $136,581, 
respectively. There was likewise little 
change in the 12-month totals in this 
group, which aggregated $8,318,100 in 
1940 and $8,159,514 in 1939. 

Miscellaneous types of farm imple- 
ments were shipped abroad to the value 
of $336,099 in December of last year, a 
7 percent decrease from the comparable 
exports in 1939 which amounted to 
$360,555. 

@ British Malaya.—Small stocks of spare 
parts for Diesel engines of European 
manufacture are still on hand. There 
is some prospect that American firms 
will be asked to supply items in this line 
when stocks become exhausted. Diesel 
engines in use are principally of British 
and German manufacture. A relatively 
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small number of American engines are 
in use, primarily because their cost per 
horsepower has been in excess of that 
of German and British engines. 

@ Germany.—Cement mixers may now 
be built in 7 standard sizes only ranging 
from 2.6 cubic feet capacity to 105 cubic 
feet. The following parts are also 
standardized: water connections, charg. 
ing hoists, water pumps, bearing boxes, 
running gear wheels, and charging box 
rollers. The large concrete mixers used 
on the German State motor roads have 
a capacity of 50 cubic feet, and are of 
“bridge” type. They have differentia] 
running gears for rounding curves; may 
be adjusted for grades up to 8 percent; 
and are equipped with a weighing ma- 
chine for water measurement and nu- 
merous other features. 

Germany.—New coal unloaders which 
are claimed to be faster and more ¢a- 
pacious than containers formerly in use 
were recently demonstrated in Berlin. 

Four large containers with a capacity 
of 4 tons each and 14 small containers 
with a capacity of 1.15 tons each were 
used in transferring coal from a freight 
train to coal wagons. The larger coal 
containers were conveyed from train to 
wagon by means of a crane, but the 
smaller containers were pushed by a lift 
truck from the freight train to the wait- 
ing coal wagon. 

German observers claim that as a 
result of the more expeditious unloading 
made possible by the new equipment the 
turnabout delivery time of the individual 
freight car in average back-and-forth 
traffic over short or middle distances can 
be reduced by half. It is thus possible to 
obtain a 100-percent increase in effi- 
ciency when using coal shuttle trains. 
By shortening the time lost in expensive 
standing or idling while waiting to be 
loaded, the efficiency of the street coal 
trucks can likewise be doubled. Through 
the use of the 1.15-ton containers an 
economy of about 50 percent, and 
through the use of the 4-ton containers, 
an economy of up to 80 percent can be 
attained in the manpower necessary for 
unloading. 

Germany.—Industrial-machinery con- 
cerns in former Austria have been 
occupied with large domestic orders, 
since production in the Altreich is largely 
taken up by military demands. After 
the Anschluss in March 1938, it was 
feared that the larger German concerns 
would offer powerful competition in the 
Austrian market, but all customs bar- 








riers between the two countries were not | 


eliminated until the beginning of 1939, 


and at that time armament requirements | 


furnished ample business for all. 
While production increased in the year 
following the Anschluss, published re- 
ports of a number of concerns indicate 
that net profits declined. Many stand- 
ard types of machinery were made in 
Austria before the Anschluss, principally 
by medium-sized firms. Large or special 
equipment was imported, and in the im- 
port trade Germany naturally held a 
predominant place. However, the United 
States stood in second place as a ma- 
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chinery supplier, and the market, though 
small, offered favorable prospects for fu- 
ture developments. Since Austria was 
incorporated in Germany, imports of ma- 
chinery from the United States have 
peen practically eliminated. 

@ Gold Coast.—Mining equipment for- 
merly purchased almost exclusively from 
the United Kingdom is now being im- 
ported from the United States to an in- 
creasing extent. As all purchases are 
made through the London offices of the 
mining companies, American manufac- 
turers who are interested in this devel- 
opment should get in touch with those 
offices. 

@ Japan.—A shortage of mining equip- 
ment is reported to be hampering efforts 
to increase iron and steel production in 
Japan. 

@ Mezico.—Although agricultural imple- 
ments displayed seasonal sluggishness 
during December, the outlook is favor- 
able because of the growing confidence 
shown by small farmers. 

B Sweden.—January—October exports of 
machinery and transport equipment were 
valued at 186,000,000 crowns in 1940, 
against 286,000,000 in the comparable pe- 
riod of 1939. Imports of such equipment 
recorded a smaller relative change, with 
a decline from 396,000,000 crowns to 357,- 
000,000 crowns during the periods. (1 
crown is approximately 24 cents.) 

@ Union of South Africa—Gold mines 
are reducing purchases to necessities, al- 
though production is setting new rec- 
ords. American special mining equip- 
ment has continued in moderate demand. 
@ United Kingdom.—Purchases and 
sales of diamond wire-drawing dies are 
now subject to control by the Ministry 
of Supply, and all such transactions must 
be made either directly with the Minis- 
try or with a person specially licensed 
by the Ministry. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 
HB Germany.—Vitamin “C” is now being 
used for combatting the deleterious 
after-effects, such as giddiness, head- 
ache, and nausea, experienced by pa- 
tients undergoing X-ray treatments, ac- 
cording to reports. Heretofore, no satis- 
factory remedy has been known for com- 
batting these unpleasant after-effects 
which have been found to be due largely 
to a marked decrease of ascorbic acid in 
the patient’s blood, it is stated. 

Consumption of Vitamin “C” has in- 
creased phenomenally in Germany since 
the outbreak of war. School children 
have been systematically supplied with 
Vitamin C tablets over a protracted pe- 
riod, and the diet of the armed forces 
now includes ascorbic acid in scien- 
tifically prepared foodstuffs. 
@ Yugoslavia—A resumé of imports of 
prepared medicines into Yugoslavia for 
the first 9 months of 1940 evidences a 
considerable increase over the corre- 
sponding period of 1939 in both value and 
quantity. Receipts during the 1940 pe- 
riod aggregated 36,246,000 dinars in 
value (104 metric tons), and in the cor- 
responding months of 1940, 47,787,000 
dinars (122 metric tons). Germany con- 


tributed over 70 percent of the total dur- 
ing each period; imports from the United 
States were negligible. 

Exports of medicinal plants from 
Yugoslavia during the first nine months 
of 1939 were valued at 23,774,000 dinars 
(2,396 metric tons), but advanced to 36,- 
683,000 dinars (3,354 metric tons) in the 
same months of 1940. Germany again 
was the largest single factor, taking 
about 40 percent of the total in 1939 and 
over 70 percent in 1940. The United 
States took about 16 and 3 percents, re- 
spectively, during these periods. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Nicaragua.—Operation of theaters and 
censorship of films in Nicaragua are to 
be more definitely regulated under a new 
decree effective December 18, 1940. 

The Ministry of Interior is planning, 
according to trade rumor, to establish 
somewhat wider censorship powers and 
theater control to protect juveniles, to 
assure proper operation of the theaters, 
to reduce fire hazards, and to institute 
audience control. 

Under the amended regulations three 
“judges” will be appointed in each local- 
ity to supervise theaters, cinemas, and 
public performances, and three censors of 
moving pictures will be assigned to each 
motion-picture house. 

It is not expected that administra- 
tion of censorship regulations will be 
materially changed or that American 
films acceptable to the general public 
and to the motion-picture industry in 
the United States will be restricted to 
any greater degree than heretofore. 

Total attendance at 20 of the 29 mov- 
ing-picture theaters of the Republic 
during the 6-month period January- 
June 1940 was 1,149,000 persons. About 
25 percent of the total attendance was 
attributed to so-called first-class the- 
aters. 

On the basis of available attendance 

figures it may be estimated that the 
motion-picture audience of Nicaragua 
approximated some 2,500,000 to 2,600,000 
persons during the calendar year 1940, 
and the “take” of the theaters is be- 
lieved to have been about 202,000 to 
204,000 cordobas. Managua is by far 
the most important exhibitor, the seven 
theaters of that city accounting for 
more than 60 percent of the total an- 
nual motion-picture audience. 
@ Panama—A new company which will 
erect a theater for the exclusive showing 
of Chinese motion pictures, has been reg- 
istered in the Public Registry of Panama 
City. The board of directors, each of 
whom contributed $100 to the new or- 
ganization, consists of Eduardo Yat Sing, 
president; Chan San How, treasurer; and 
Juan Sing, secretary. It is said that the 
company will import Chinese movies, ex- 
hibition of which has heretofore been 
infrequent but usually well patronized by 
the large Chinese colony. 


Naval Stores 


@ Exports of naval stores from the 
United States for 1940 showed a decline 
in most of the items as contrasted with 
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1939. The only products which indicated 
an increase over the preceding year were 
pine oil, pine tar and pitch of wood, and 
sulfate resin. Comparative figures for 
both years follow. 














Item 1939 1940 
Gum rosin--____--_-- 500-Ib. bbl_- 594, 381 327, 751 
WOOGIE oo csc acccene do_- 341, 285 291, 176 
Gum spirits of turpentine--_gal__| 9,841,527 | 4,998, 
Wood turpentine ---.__.___- do__| 2,022,868 | 1, 830, 332 
Pine oil. ..............-....do__| 1, 682,163 | 2,041, 361 
Tar and pitch of wood ____._Ib__|18, 347,068 | 33, 413, 894 

9, 819, 353 


Gules 0 oa ines do-_- 





@ Mezico.—Climatic conditions in the 
Durango naval-stores area were normal 
during December, and producers were 
completing the collection of the scrape 
crop. The monthly output was esti- 
mated at 3,000 gallons of turpentine and 
about 50 metric tons of F, G, and H 
grades of rosin. Sales for the month 
totaled 24,000 gallons of turpentine and 
50 metric tons of N, W, and G grades of 
rosin, all exported to the United States. 
Estimates of stocks at the end of the 
year were approximately 9,000 gallons of 
turpentine and 700 metric tons of F. G. 
H, I, K, M, and N grades of rosin. Naval- 
stores producers were permitted to chip 
the trees by the American system until 
January 1, 1941; since that date the 
Mexican Government requires producers 
to use the French system of chipping. 
(American Consulate, Durango.) 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Egypt.—Dealers in office equipment 
state that practically no sales of type- 
writers, cash registers, calculating ma- 
chines, adding machines, duplicators, or 
other office equipment were made during 
the first 3 months of the war, because 
of the general feeling of insecurity and 
the inability of either business houses or 
Government departments to adjust 
themselves quickly to the changes 
brought about by the war and to plan 
for future needs. However, by the first 
of the current year much of the earlier 
panic had disappeared, and for the next 
5 months—until Italy’s entrance into the 
war on June 10, 1940—business showed 
signs of revival; sales of office equipment, 
especially typewriters, cash registers, and 
duplicators, attained approximately 50 
percent of their normal volume. Italy’s 
entrance into the war led to further dis- 
turbance of business, and since that time 
sales of all kinds of office equipment, 
except cash registers, have been re- 
stricted almost entirely to the British 
Army and the Egyptian Government 
departments. 

Sales of medium- and low-priced cash 
registers have been satisfactory in recent 
months, as many private business estab- 
lishments which cater to the large bodies 
of British troops in Egypt have suddenly 
found themselves enjoying an unexpected 
prosperity and have found it possible 
for the first time to purchase small cash 
registers. 

With the exception of cash registers, 
however, sales of office equipment in 
Egypt during the first 12 months of the 
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war have been much below normal, and 
immediate prospects are not regarded as 
encouraging. Private business is still too 
much disorganized and too apprehensive 
for the future to purchase more than a 
fraction of the equipment it would nor- 
mally require, and purchases by the 
Egyptian Government continue to be 
greatly restricted. From the viewpoint 
of the market possibilities for Ameri- 
can office equipment, there are two 
favorable factors in the present situa- 
tion. One is the absence, for the dura- 
tion of the war, of German and Italian 
competition. The other is the fact that, 
because of the difficulty of obtaining 
necessary supplies of steel, local con- 
cerns engaged in the manufacture of 
steel office furniture, safes, and strong 
boxes have practically suspended oper- 
ations, and their prices on present stocks 
have been raised to a point where Amer- 
ican steel furniture is no longer under 
any appreciable price handicap. The 
steel shortage has been brought about 
by the refusal of iron and steel exporters 
in the United States, since June 10, 1940, 
to ship to this market except against 
irrevocable letter of credit in New York, 
payable against presentation of railroad 
bill of lading or warehouse receipt, while 
the Egyptian exchange authorities re- 
fuse to permit the issuance of letters of 
credit payable against anything other 
than ocean bills of lading. Since the 
United States is practically the only re- 
maining source of supply for steel open 
to Egypt, this policy has caused an acute 
shortage of steel in the local industry. 
American manufacturers of metal furni- 
ture, however, have so far found no dif- 
ficulty in shipping under conditions of 
payment which do not conflict with the 
exchange regulations of the Egyptian 
Government. 

@ Mezico—Most of the filing cabinets 
and desk trays sold in Yucatan are of 
Mexican manufacture. Wooden desk 
trays are in general use, because climatic 
conditions cause steel desk trays to rust 
quickly. A small market for desk trays 
might be found in Mexico, but any rep- 
resentative would need samples to ob- 
tain definite classifications for customs 
duty purposes and to be used as the basis 
for obtaining orders. ‘(Wales W. Signor, 
American Consul, Merida.) 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ French Cameroun.—An agreement, re- 
lating to the French Cameroun, to be fol- 
lowed soon by one relating to French 
Equatorial Africa, has been concluded 
with General de Gaulle’s Council of De- 
fense, under which the British Govern- 
ment undertakes to purchase the en- 
tire output of palm kernels, palm oil, and 
peanuts. 

@ Haiti—Exports of castor beans have 
increased considerably during the past 
year, reaching 565,297 kilograms (all to 
the United States), compared with 164,- 
635 in 1939. 

During 1914-18 period, considerable 
quantities of castor beans were grown 
in Haiti, but following that period pro- 
duction declined due to poor demand. 
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Local firms are now showing renewed 
interest, and production is expected to 
advance steadily. 

@ Jtaly.—Effective October 1, 1940, civil- 
ian rationing of edible oils and fats was 
established in Italy, at 800 grams per 
person, per month. Consumers were al- 
lowed to withdraw rations in any man- 
ner preferred; all olive oil or all fat, or 
a combination of both. On December 
13, 1940, a limitation was placed on the 
consumers’ freedom of choice. Different 
rations were established for various 
groups of provinces limiting the allow- 
able maximum of edible oils. Consum- 
ers are allowed to substitute fats for oil, 
but not oil for fats. It is explained that 
regional rations are based on the respec- 
tive regional availability of edible oils 
and fats. 

@ Sweden.—Because of a growing short- 
age, fats and oils imports into Sweden 
were placed under Government control, 
effective January 20, 1941, in order to 
centralize the remaining available 
imports. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Argentina—Receipts of nitrocellulose 
lacquers increased 6.5 percent in 1939 
compared with 1938. In 1938 the 
United States was the leading supplier, 
followed by the United Kingdom, but in 
1939 the positions were reversed; the 
United Kingdom leading. Imports of the 
lacquers by countries of origin are shown 
in the following table: 





Country of origin 1938 1939 





| Kilograms | Kilograms 


SS SRST TOT eT 18, 060 | 21, 261 
“=a Ee lee ee | 28 
ered _ 4) ores 
I chai bain | aera 
Czechoslovakia___- PRES 
_ - Seeaw k si 41 151 
United States____- = 73, 133 51, 642 
a 8, 265 3, 539 
Italy __ ae a, 526 30 
Netherlands......-.______- 1, 349 | 13, 316 
United Kingdom_____- dul 46, 906 | 68, 420 
i | aaa ; 
Switzerland____. 23 

| 7“ . 150, 545 | 158, 387 





@ Brazil—Imports of ultramarine blue 
into Brazil increased 51.6 percent in 
volume during 1939, reaching 33,370 
kilograms valued at 275,469 milreis; 1938 
imports were 22,012 kilograms valued at 
213,020 milreis. Data relative to coun- 
tries of origin are not yet available for 
1939, but in 1938 Germany furnished 
23,721 kilograms valued at 182,294 mil- 
reis, 81.5 percent of the total; Luxem- 
burg 3,750 kilograms valued at 20,172 
milreis; and the United States 499 kilo- 
grams valued at 2,307 milreis. 

@ China.—Prior to the outbreak of Sino- 
Japanese hostilities there were about 13 
paint factories in China; 12 owned and 
operated by Chinese nationals and one 
by British interests. Of the 12 Chinese 
factories, 7 were in Shanghai, one each 
at Hankow and Chungking, and three at 
Tientsin. Although several of the 
Shanghai factories were destroyed, some 
have reestablished themselves in for- 
eign-controlled areas of the city and 
their fairly large output finds ready mar- 
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ket in the Shanghai area. Imports also 
supply a portion of the demand, details 
of which are shown in the following 
table: 


Imports of Ready-Mixed Paints and 
Lacquers Into China 
[Gold units] 





——. 


First 10 months— 


Country of origin Pee asses. 
| 1989 1940 
} | 
France .| 1, 036 | 2, 442 
French Indochina 21, 952 17, 232 
Germany -._.- | 44, 379 | 8, 785 
United Kingdom 42, 318 | 30, 544 
Hong Kong. - 146, 333 | 75, 087 
Japan '. 270, 339 | 299, 111 
Netherlands. - - , 5, 640 | 1, 451 
Norway ; } 6, 300 | 3, 523 
United States 38, 770 | 46, 031 
Kwantung 11, 792 | 18, 176 
Others__. 4, 346 | 8, 652 


Total... 555, 783 | 429, 869 





Radio 

@ Exports of radio equipment during 
December amounted to $2,152,980, as 
compared with $2,136,538 in November, 
an increase of less than 1 percent. Re- 
ceiving-set shipments to foreign markets 
reached a peak for the year during De- 
cember, with a valuation of $1,220,178 as 
compared with $1,072,615 in November, 
an increase of 13.7 percent. 

Sales of telephone equipment, includ- 
ing telephone instruments and other tele- 
phone equipment, to foreign buyers in 
December amounted to $479,605, as com- 
pared with $391,736 in November, an 
increase of 22.4 percent. 


@ Italy—The Ministry of Communica- | 
tions has been authorized to determine | 


what types of radio sets and radioelectric 
equipment can be produced in Italy. 
Control will be exercised by granting pro- 
duction licenses for only approved sets 
and equipment. The licensing of pro- 
duction was eStablished in December 
1934. 

The Ministries of Communications and 
Finance are empowered, under the provi- 





sions of a recent law, to define the char- | 


acteristics of popular local radios entitled 
to the reduced tax of 10 lire per set estab- 
lished by the same law. (The regular 
tax amounting to 2 percent ad valorem, 
minimum of 30 lire, per set was estab- 
lished by law of April 17, 1931.) 

The characteristics of the popular ra- 
dio set “Radio Roma,” entitled to the 
above-mentioned reduced tax, were de- 


fined by a ministerial decree of October 
4, 1940, as (1) superheterodyne type of | 


three tubes, including the rectified, de- 
signed for alternating current, and (2) 
encased in wood cabinet of standard size, 
provided with two controls and full- 
vision tuning dial, conforming to the 
sample approved by the Post and Tele- 
graph Administration. 


Railway Equipment 


@ United States exports of railway | 


equipment for the calendar year 1940 
reached the highest total in the last 10 
years, when shipments amounted to 
$17,662,240. The closest approach to this 
figure was in 1930, when the movement 
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totaled $15,002,234. December exports 
were the highest since 1937. 

Total shipments of these commodities 
(locomotives and parts, rolling stock and 
parts, and miscellaneous equipment, 
such as railway signals, car-heating 
equipment, and air-brake equipment) 
during the 12 months of 1940 totaled 
$17,662,240, compared with $8,365,922 in 
1939, $14,027,755 in 1938, $12,914,569 in 
1937, and $7,296,648 in 1936. December 
shipments for 1940 totaled $1,221,998 
($1,132,829 for 1939, $502,720 for 1938, 
$2,542,072 for 1937, and $786,352 for 
1936). 

@ Brazil—Imports of railway material 
into Brazil during the first half of 1940 
were considerably higher in value than 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
The following figures cover the principal 
items under that heading: Locomotives, 
£396,000 gold (against £49,000 in Janu- 
ary—June last year); carriages and wag- 
ons £354,000 gold (£170,000); rails and 
fishplates, £277,000 gold (£324,000) ; axles 
and wheels, £41,000 gold (£97,000); and 
boilers, £12,000 gold (£63,000). The bulk 
of these imports this year came from the 
United States. In this connection, 
further contracts are being financed by 
the Export-Import Bank, the latest be- 
ing for the supply to the Rio Grande do 
Sul Railway of some 24,000 tons of steel 
rails and accessories at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000. 

B Brazil.—Inquiries for tenders on two 
type 2-44 or 0-6-0 1-meter-gage loco- 
motives and 24 platform flatcars for the 
same gage of 25-ton capacity have been 
made by the Government of the State of 
Alagoas. 

@ Cuba.—Imports of railway equipment 
decreased from 544,372 pesos for the 
calendar year 1938 to 319,231 pesos in 
1939. Shipments from the United 
States, always the largest supplier of 
this market, declined from 526,071 pesos 
in 1938 to 315,477 during 1939. Ger- 
many, the next-largest supplier showed 
a decline from 10,202 pesos to 706 pesos. 
Imports from Sweden dropped from 6,- 
275 pesos to 400 pesos; and from all other 
countries, excluding Belgium and the 
United Kingdom, from 442 pesos to 140 
pesos. The latter countries showed in- 
creases in 1939 over 1938, from 1,220 
pesos to 2,176 pesos and 162 pesos to 400 
pesos respectively. The heaviest com- 
modity movement during the last 2 years 
was that of steel rails, with shipments 
totaling 121,347 pesos in 1938 and 64,423 
in 1939. Pine and Douglas-fir ties com- 
prised another leading item, with total 
shipments valued at 119,204 pesos and 
30,985 pesos respectively for each year. 
Locomotive and tractive machinery ac- 
cessories amounted to 91,562 pesos in 
1938 and 74,061 pesos in 1939. 

@ Czechoslovakia—The Czechoslovakia 
State Railway has ordered a large num- 
ber of locomotives from the Vienna Lo- 
comotive Works. Of six express locomo- 
tives to be delivered during December, 
the first have already arrived. The de- 
livery of 10 other locomotives for passen- 


= and goods traffic is scheduled for 
i. 
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@ Guatemala.—tnterest on the part of 
agents in railroad equipment is not keen, 
as the chief railroad operations in Guate- 
mala are those of International Railways 
of Central America, which operates the 
main railroad system of the country, and 
the railways on banana plantations of 
the United Fruit Co. Both these com- 
panies have their purchasing depart- 
ments in New York City and do practi- 
cally all their buying there. As a result, 
the amount of business to be done by 
local agents is so small that very little 
interest is shown in it. 

@ Libya—The Libyan Railway System, 
comprising the Tripolitania and Cirenaica 
Railways, had in operation, at the end 
of the calendar year 1938, 48 locomotives 
and rail cars, 59 passenger and mail cars, 
and 639 baggage and freight cars, on 436 
kilometers of 0.95-meter-gage track. The 
total number of seats in the passenger 
cars was given as 2,731, while the total 
freight capacity (exclusive of baggage) 
was indicated as 7,148 metric tons. 

@ Netherlands Indies.—The Netherlands 
Indies State Railways at Bandoeng, 
Java, the largest single overland trans- 
portation facility in the islands, main- 
tains four classes of passenger coaches 
on its services. First- and _ second- 
class coaches are equipped with cane 
seats manufactured locally. Third- and 
fourth-class coaches also have locally 
made seating equipment, built of wood 
and cane and of wood alone. Other 
railway services are believed to follow 
more or less the same design for furnish- 
ings. 

@ Poland.—The German Railway Ad- 
ministration has recently completed re- 
pairs to part of the electric suburban 
railways around Warsaw. During the 
recent military activities in this section 
much of the right-of-way equipment 
was destroyed, although the two main 
stations were comparatively little dam- 
aged. Of the electric rolling stock, con- 
sisting of 76 multiple units and 10 loco- 
motives, 13 units and 4 locomotives 
were completely destroyed, 23 units and 
2 locomotives were damager beyond re- 
pair, and 40 units and 4 locomotives 
were more or less severely damaged, but 
in a condition to be repaired with parts 
from fhose in the second category. For 
several months, after repair of the track, 
the lines were steam-operated. It took 
9 months to reestablish electric operation 
on the Zyrardow and Otwock lines, and 
during that period 40 electric train units 
and 1 locomotive were made_ usable 
again. The greatest problem presented 
was the signaling. Automatic signaling 
had been installed on the Warsaw-— 
Pruszkow section (20 kilometers) of the 
Zyrardow line, one part British West- 
inghouse and the other Swedish 
Ericsson. 

@ Sweden.—Purchases are made, with 
the final approval of Mr. S. Dahlbeck, 
Director General of the State Railways, 
through the Supply Department, except 
for locomotives, cars, and other heavy 
equipment, purchases of which are made 
through the Maskin-tekniska Byran. 
Coaches, locomotives, freight cars, and 
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rolling stock generally are built in 
Sweden, either at the State Railway 
shops themselves, or by private engineer- 
ing concerns. Electrical material of all 
kinds, including locomotives, is also sup- 
plied by Swedish manufacturers, al- 
though some raw material and special 
equipment is imported. Another impor- 
tant import item is rails, but the greater 
part of Sweden’s requirements is of 
domestic manufacture. 

@ Switzerland —The Swiss Federal Rail- 
ways plan to spend francs 25,000,000 in 
1941 on new works and improvements 
and rolling stock. The most important 
new works are the loop line to connect 
the Cornavin and Eaux-Vives stations in 
Geneva; the doubling of a number of 
short sections, ranging from 4 to 15 kilo- 
meters in length, on the Gothard line, 
the Simplon line, the Neuchatel—Lau- 
sanne line, the Zurich-Chur line and 
other lines in the Zurich district; and 
the electrification of some 80 route miles. 
The principal items in the rolling-stock 
program are 20 new coaches and 200 
goods wagons. 

@ Union of South Africa —Rolling-stock 
and locomotive requirements are consid- 
erably in excess of peacetime demands of 
the South African Railway Administra- 
tion, so that at this time a severe strain 
is being imposed on these resources and 
periodical shortages occur. All railway 
workshops are operating at full pressure, 
to save time on locomotive and freight- 
car repairs. 

Union of South Africa—The South 
African Railways and Harbors Adminis- 
tration is soliciting bids on 1,000 open 
high-sided steel bogie wagons. (Copies 
of the specifications are available in the 
Bureau and there is also one set of draw- 
ings which will be loaned to interested 
manufacturers.) The closing date of the 
tender is March 3. In view of the pres- 
ent disruption in international postal 
conditions, the South African Legation 
has agreed, at the request and expense 
of firms concerned, to cable to the Rail- 
ways Administration quotations of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. Complete tender 
forms should be dispatched by mail to 
the Secretary of the Tender Board, South 
African Railways and Harbors, Room 31, 
Headquarters Office, Johannesburg. The 
President’s Liaison Committee on Na- 
tional Defense has given its approval for 
manufacturers to negotiate for this busi- 
ness, but before final clearance can be 
given on facilities, the successful bid must 
be resubmitted to the President’s Liaison 
Committee, with exact details, and a list 
of individual suppliers of parts and ac- 
cessories which would be incorporated in 
the complete tender. 

@ United Kingdom.—The drive for ex- 
port trade has played a predominant part 
in the Nation’s war economy, with the 
result that manufacturers of rolling stock 
have been producing for overseas mar- 
kets and few of their products have found 
their way to the home market. Among 
orders completed for overseas markets 
were five 4-6-4 type locomotives built by 
the North British Locomotive Co. for the 
Federated Malay States Railways, Huns- 
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let meter-gage 46-0 type locomotives for 
the Jaipur State Railway, and four 
Drewry Diesel-mechanical railcars for 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s State Railway. A 
number of 4-6-4 tender locomotives for 
the Barsi Light Railway and 2-6-4 tank 
engines for the Mysore State Railway 
have also been built by W. G. Bagnall & 
Co. Similarly, the Vulcan Foundry has 
built 2-6-4 tank locomotives for the East 
Indian and Great Indian Peninsular 
Railways, as well as a number of 4-6-2 
engines and 2-6—4 tank engines for other 
Indian undertakings. There were also 
Vulcan Diesel-mechanical railcars, with 
bodies by the English Electric Co., for the 
New Zealand Government Railways. 


Refrigeration Equipment 


@ The total value of household refriger- 
ators exported during December was 
$560,595, a decrease of 16.7 percent from 
the average monthly shipments and 20.4 
from the November total of $704,010. 
December exports of commercial refrig- 
erators up to 1 ton were declared at 
$77,808, a decrease of 31 percent from the 
average monthly total and of 37.4 percent 
from the previous month’s total of 
$124,261. Sales of electric-refrigerator 
parts to foreign buyers amounted to 
$323,680, a decrease of 26.8 percent from 
the November total of $441,852. 

@ Puerto Rico—A comprehensive review 
of the selling and servicing of electric re- 
frigerators and radios appeared in a 
recent issue of the Economic Review, 
published in Puerto Rico. This informa- 
tion is available, upon a loan basis, on 
application to the Electrical Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in Washington. 


Rubber and Products 


@ Exports of $3,976,083 worth of rubber 
products during December brought the 
1940 total of such shipments to $44,410,- 
861, compared with $4,311,956 and $39,- 
367,050, respectively, for the similar pe- 
riods of 1939. Tires and tubes, including 
repair materials, comprised the largest 
share of the United States rubber prod- 
ucts exports in December, the value of 
such shipments being $2,238,236, or 56 
percent of all rubber products sent 
abroad in that month. 
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@ Stocks of automobile casings in the 
hands of United States distributors on 
January 1, 1941, were estimated at 7,270,- 
000, the same as for October 1, 1940, ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the 
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Leather and Rubber Division. Stocks of 
inner tubes were estimated at 6,386,000 
on January 1, compared with 6,284,000 
at the beginning of October 1940. An 
increase is customary for both casings 
and inner tubes during the final quarter 
of the calendar year. On January 1, 
1940, the estimated totals were 7,010,000 
casings and 6,513,000 inner tubes. 





Estimated stocks of casings 
(thousands) 


Month 


: _| Oil com- : i 
alers panics | Other | Total 


1, 772 2,250 | 7,270 


January 1941...___| 3, 248 
October 1940_..___ | 3,139 1, 790 2, 340 7, 269 
January 1940____- 2,000 | 2,014] 7,010 


| 
January 1939.____| 2, 1,838 | 1,920] 6,493 





@ Netherlands Indies—Owing to stock- 
taking and holidays the rubber market 
was quiet, with small turnover during the 
last half of December, and in the first 
half of January business was dull due 
to hesitancy of producers and exporters. 
Exports of estate rubber for the year are 
estimated at 275,743 metric tons, and ex- 
ports of native rubber 269,560 metric 
tons; the estate figure being 401 tons be- 
low quota and the output by native 1,126 
tons above quota. 


Soaps, Toiletries, and Essential 
Oils 


@ Despite disorganization in several of 
the leading essential oil-producing coun- 
tries, imports of essential oils into the 
United States recorded little change in 
volume but prices were appreciably 
higher. 

Imports of leading essential oils im- 
ported into the United States during 
the past two years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 





1939 


Item 
Quantity Value 





Dollars 
Cassia and cinnamon_ Ibs 443, 560 247, 8090 
Geranium do 227, 479 472, 487 
Otto of roses ozs 66, 551 411, 908 
Bergamot Ibs_.| 211, 181 713, O85 
Citronella and lemon grass 
do | 3, 274, 886 827, 156 
Lavender. _- do 413, 423 683, 264 
Lae. .... do 149, 419 312, Of 
Orange. _. do 237, 951 192, 925 
Sandalwood do &, 622 29, 798 
Lime do 134, 320 404, 735 
All other do 3, 534, 343 | 2,148, 544 
Total value 6, 443, 708 
j 
| 1940 
Item i 
| Quantity Value 
| Dollars 
Cassia and cinnamon Ibs 168, 186 320, 752 
Geranium do 164, 301 324, 074 
Otto of roses. _ O7S 39,812 | 245, 256 
Bergamot. - Ibs 84, 633 399, 365 
Citronella and lemon grass 
do | 3, 282, 016, 895, 035 
Lavender. /_...... do 231, 545 395, 469 
Lemon... .-_. do 88, 031 231, 218 
Orange : ane 198, 748 133, 063 
Sandalwood... do 5, 449 15, 774 
Lime do 140, 648 530, 991 
All other do 4, 484, 220 | 2, 906, 405 
Total value | 6, 406, 402 
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@ Jtaly—Laundry soap is now rationed 
at 200 grams (about 7 ounces) per per- 
son per month and is of poor quality; 
good toilet soap threatens to become 
scarce in the near future, and is already 
being hoarded by the public. Two 
standard types of toilet soap have been 
fixed by the Ministry of Corporations, to 
be retailed at 18.00 to 18.50 lire per kilo. 
gram for an ordinary kind, and at 25.09 
to 25.80 lire for a better grade, with a 
maximum profit of 10 percent allowed 
retailers. A maximum content of 5 per- 
cent in acid fats is prescribed for lye and 
of 10 to 12 percent for soap. The sale of 
toilet soaps other than of these standard 
types was permitted until December 31, 
1940, to enable dealers to dispose of re- 
maining stocks on hand, up to the 
amount of their inventories as of October 
1, 1940. 

@ Kenya—Cosmetic manufacturers will 
be interested in a new oil which, it is 
claimed, is well suited to their use. 


The oil is expressed from the kernel of 
oyster nuts, which are indigenous to 
East Africa, and are grown rather widely 
in Tanganyika Territory. The yield 
from the kernel is 62 percent oil. 

A cooperative selling union has been 

established but it is stated that at pres- 
ent no nuts are available for export and 
no estimate can be given as to when they 
will be available in exportable quantities, 
@ Panama.—An importer and wholesale 
dealer in perfumes plans to manufacture 
perfumes, toilet waters, and lotions, be- 
cause of curtailment of imports by dis- 
rupted European shipping. He has in- 
stalled equipment in his own warehouse 
for the processing of raw materials 
which he expects to import from the 
United States. French perfume is one of 
the important items in the tourist trade 
of Panama. (American Embassy, Pan- 
ama.) 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics — 
In old Russia, essential-oil plants were 
hardly grown at all. But from 1922 on, 
more and more of these plants have been 
domesticated in the Soviet Union and 19 
varieties are now cultivated, including 
roses, lavender, coriander, geranium, 
mint, anise, and others. Most recent 
additions are lemon sorghum, lemon ét- 
calyptus, patchouli, jasmine, tuberose 
and Parmesan violet. Beginning with 
planfings, in scattered plots, of some 5 
hectares of mint, there are now 180,000 
hectares of plantings, and 24 special fac- 
tories process goods to a value of 160,- 
000,000 rubles a year. 

The largest plantations are in Gruzia, 
Tadzhikistan, Armenia, Kirgizia, the 
Ukraine, and the Crimea; the latest ex- 
perimental nursery is located near Kish- 
inev. Some 50 State farms and 5,00 
collective farms grow essential-oil plants 
regularly. The processing plants contrdl 
all processes through their own labora-' 
tories, and use machinery at all stages. 
Through experimental stations and its 
own smal] pilot plant, a special scientific 
research institute aids in the develop- 
ment of oil-plant culture. 
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Special Products 


@ United States exports of books, bound 
and unbound, during 1940, declined 10 
percent in value to $4,505,950, compared 
with $5,010,456 in 1939. Foreign sales of 
pound educational textbooks with a value 
of $1,915,502 were up 6 percent, while 
other bound books declined 12 percent to 
$2,466,576, and unbound books in sheets 
were off 59 percent to $123,872. 

The decrease in the total book trade 
may be attributed largely to the 55 per- 
cent drop in exports to the United King- 
dom; shipments amounting to only $429,- 
012 during 1940. Shipments to Canada 
were valued at $2,242,117 in 1940; and 
exports to Latin America were valued at 
$848,030, a 17 percent gain, Argentina 
peing the largest outlet with purchases 
valued at $294,602. Brazil was second 
with $142,817, followed by Mexico with 
$118,906. 

Japanese purchases of American books 

were up 40 percent to $145,926, while 
shipments to the Philippine Islands 
valued at $404,721, were 25 percent less 
than in 1939. 
@ Australia.—Exports of pear! shell from 
Australia has been prohibited by a Cus- 
toms proclamation issued on November 
27, except with the consent of the Min- 
ister for Trade and Customs. All supplies 
of suitable quality pear] shell in the larger 
sizes are being requisitioned by the Gov- 
ernment for use in manufacturing essen- 
tial defense requirements, and the order 
is effective only on those particular 
grades. 

Shipments of “C” grade white flat shell 
in sizes 7 inches by 7 inches and larger, 
free from worms, will not be permitted. 
Applications for permits to export other 
grades must be accompanied by statutory 
declarations supported by expert graders’ 
certificates, indicating that the shipments 
do not include any quantities of white 
slats 7 inches by 7 inches and larger, 
free from worms. 

The bulk of the pear] shell exported 
from Australia has been consigned to 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. 

@ Denmark.—Manufacturing of razor 
blades is one branch of Danish industry 
which has not been adversely affected by 
war conditions. Manufacturers report 
that the 1940 production was greater 
than that of 1939 when the record total 
of 35,700,000 was manufactured. 

@ Japan——Almost all American toy 
buyers are now withdrawing from the 
Japanese market. Although the war and 
other factors have curtailed American 
purchases from Europe, thus giving an 
apparent advantage to Japanese toy 
manufacturers, local conditions have so 
far offset. this factor that the only re- 
maining American buyers are now can- 
celling all orders for goods which are not 
actually completed. 

Prices for toys for the export trade 
have risen steadily since the outbreak of 
the China incident. Moreover, deliveries 
have been very uncertain, owing to the 
dificulty which manufacturers have 
encountered in obtaining raw materials. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


@ United Kingdom.—Jewelry sales in 
England for the 6-month period from 
December 1, 1940, to June 1, 1941, are to 
be restricted to 25 percent of comparable 
sales during the similar period, 1939-40. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Haiti—iImports of cotton textiles dur- 
ing October and November 1940 
amounted to 522,838 kilograms, a decline 
of 18 percent compared with the 635,673 
kilograms imported in the corresponding 
2 months of 1939. Most of the textile 
imports are popular-priced cotton goods, 
such as denims, chambrays, sheetings, 
and gray goods. Ready-made clothing 
is not imported in large quantities but 
is made up locally, for the most part 
from imported cloth. Sales of imported 
wearing apparel are mainly to well- 
to-do Haitians and foreigners residing in 
the urban sections of Haiti. 

Imports of silk hosiery into Haiti in- 
creased from 363 kilograms valued at 
$4,264 in the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1939, to 551 kilograms at $7,117 
in the 12 months ended September 1940. 
Most of the imports were from the 
United States, which supplied 492 kilo- 
grams at 6,708 in 1939-40 and 224 at 
$3,059 in 1938-39. Other sources in 
1939-40 were Germany, 35 kilograms at 
$189; Canada, 11 at $94; and United 
Kingdom, $48, quantity not given. 
(Values are in United States currency.) 

Silk neckties were imported to a value 
of $3,866 in the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, compared with $1,475 
in the preceding 12 months. The 
United. States supplied ties valued at 
$2,728 in 1939-40, against only $566 in 
1938-39. 

Imports of men’s shirts into Haiti 
have been limited to small quantities of 
good-quality garments. Most of Haiti’s 
requirements in this line are manufac- 
tured locally from imported textiles. 
Shirts of domestic manufacture retail at 
$0.50 to $1 each. 


Wool and Products 


@ United States imports of “wool, mo- 
hair, and similar animal hair” for con- 
sumption during the calendar year 1940 
totaled 360,636,707 pounds valued at 
$84,603,597, compared with 245,971,065 
pounds at $49,636,533 in 1939. Wool im- 
ports in 1940 included the following 
classes: Carpet wool (Donskoi, Smyrna, 
and other), 134,203,545 pounds at $31,- 
116,335; other wool not finer than 40’s, 
23,834,167 pounds at $4,967,987; wool finer 
than 40’s, 18,169,387 pounds of woolen- 
type (clothing) and 180,979,284 pounds of 
worsted-type (combing) wool, valued at 
$4,015,839 and $42,923,690, respectively. 
Argentina was by far the most impor- 
tant source of United States imports of 
carpet wool in 1940, having supplied 66,- 
412,898 pounds. British India followed 
with 20,210,812 pounds; Iraq, with 14,- 
086,295; United Kingdom, 7,277,611; 
China, 6,749,622; Syria, 5,276,692; and 
Egypt, 2,061,953. Argentina also sup- 
plied most of the imports of “other wool, 
not finer than 40’s,” or a total of 20,- 
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539,770 pounds; in addition, that country 
shipped to the United States wool finer 
than 40’s to the amount of 65,473,397 
pounds, consisting of 9,186,614 pounds of 
woolen-type and 56,286,783 of worsted- 
type wools. 

Other important South American 

sources of imports of “wool finer than 
40’s” were as follows: Uruguay, 1,372,878 
pounds of woolen-type and 41,771,288 of 
worsted-type wools; Chile, 1,127,635 and 
3,268,509 pounds, respectively; Peru, 
1,511,573 and 2,779,182; and Brazil 284,- 
536 of woolen-type and 1,907,076 of 
worsted-type wools. Australia supplied a 
total of 39,471,938 pounds of wool to the 
United States in 1940, including 113,791 
pounds of wool not finer than 40’s and 
39,358,147 of wool finer than 40’s, of 
which 1,031,097 pounds were woolen type 
and 38,327,050 worsted type. Imports of 
wool, mohair, and similar animal hair 
from the Union of South Africa totaled 
32,545,701 pounds, comprising 1,105,041 
pounds of carpet wool, 41,736 of other 
wool not finer than 40’s, 31,232,599 of 
wool finer than 40’s (1,831,575 pounds of 
woolen type and 29,401,024 of worsted 
type), and 166,325 pounds of mohair. 
@ Argentina.—Wool exports during the 
week ended January 23, 1941, totaled 
4,413 bales, of which 2,639 were shipped 
to the United States and 1,745 to Japan. 
Total exports from October 1, 1940, to 
January 23, 1941, approximated 125,203 
bales, including 100,863 to the United 
States. Prices for all grades of wool 
were firm during the week ended Jan- 
uary 23. Demand was good, but uncer- 
tainty respecting shipping space tended 
to restrict forward sales somewhat. 
Buyers for United States carpet mills 
showed less interest in Argentine wool 
during the week under discussion. 
(American Embassy, Buenos Aires.) 

Wool declared for export to the United 
States from all Argentine ports during 
the calendar year 1940 was valued at 
$32,804,586, compared with $16,482,732 in 
1939. Shipments during 1940 were de- 
scribed as follows: Carpet wool, $1,161,- 
415 ($580,891 in 1939); other greasy 
wool, $23,524,229 ($11,289,978); scoured 
wool, $5,798,237 ($2,897,760); and pulled 
wool, $2,320,705 ($1,714,103). (Values 
are in United States currency.) No llama 
hair was shown in 1940 exports, but 
1939 shipments of llama hair to the 
United States were valued at $1,320. 

Exports of other animal hair to the 
United States during 1940 included cat- 
tle-ear hair, $1,024 (none in 1939); other 
cattle hair, $155,419 ($37,271); goat hair, 
$25,927 ($15,059); hog hair, $2,954 
(none); and horsehair, $957,815 ($461,- 
911 in 1939). 

H@ Uruguay.—Arrivals of wool on the 
Montevideo market during the last 3 
months of 1940 amounted to 36,754 met- 
ric tons, compared with 31,660 for the 
last quarter of 1939. Exports of wool 
from October 1 to December 31, 1940, 
amounted to 42,152 bales, more than 
double the 19,148 bales shipped abroad 
in the October quarter of 1939. The 
United States in recent months has been 
by far the most important market, hav- 
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ing taken 35,430 bales in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1940, against only 10,928 in Oc- 
tober—-December 1939. Other markets in 
the 1940 period were Sweden, 3,323 bales 
(1,949 in the last 3 months of 1939); 
Japan, 2,694 (828); Mexico, 194 (none) ; 
Soviet Union, 170 (none); Finland, 274 
(34); and other countries, 67 (5,409 in 
the 1939 quarter, including 2,865 to Italy, 
955 to Netherlands, 952 to Switzerland, 
and 455 to Denmark). 

The current wool clip was recently esti- 
mated at 115,000 bales, of which 170,000 
bales had been sold for export up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1941; distribution of sales was 
reported as follows: United States, 57,- 
000 bales; Sweden, 8,000; Japan, 4,000; 
and miscellaneous sales, 1,000 bales. 
Sales of fine crossbred “supers” have 
been proportionately heavier than those 
of other wools, and it was estimated that 
not more than 3,000 bales of fine cross- 
bred “supers” were left for disposal at 
the beginning of 1941. 

The wool market continued active 
during the week ended January 25, 1941, 
with prices firm at a top of 11 pesos per 
10 kilograms for the best grades of wool. 
Stocks of fine and “super” wools were 
practically exhausted, and the local trade 
has estimated that only about 30,000 
bales of all kinds of wool remained un- 
sold. (American Legation and American 
Consulate General, Montevideo.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Haiti—Exports of sisal from October 
1 to December 21, 1940, amounted to 
2,081,017 kilograms (735,899 in the first 
3 weeks of December). During the 
fourth quarter of 1939, sisal exports from 
Haiti totaled 1,328,666 kilograms (881,- 
653 in December). 

@ Mezico—Exports of henequen fiber 
from Progreso, Yucatan, during Decem- 
ber 1940 totaled 25,690 bales (4,778,401 
kilograms), all of which went to the 
United States. Exports of henequen 
fiber from Yucatan during the calendar 
year 1940 totaled 262,171 bales (48,410,- 
948 kilograms), compared with 433,715 
bales (80,414,889 kilograms) in 1939 and 
277,993 bales (52,082,533 kilograms) in 
1938. Exports in 1940 were lower than 
for any other year since 1889, when 
252,432 bales were shipped from Yucatan. 
The record annual shipment in the past 
60 years was 1,191,433 bales in 1916; the 
largest yearly export in the past decade 
was that of 704,017 bales in 1932. Ex- 
pansion of sisal production in the Nether- 
lands Indies and British East Africa has 
been a factor in the reduced exports of 
henequen from Yucatan. (For all prac- 
tical purposes, sisal and henequen may be 
regarded as interchangeable fibers.) 
The export returns indicate that the 
weight of a bale of henequen during 1938 
to 1940, inclusive, averaged about 185 
kilograms, or 408 pounds. 

The United States has been the lead- 
ing foreign market for Yucatan henequen 
for many years. Shipments to the 
United States from Progreso in 1940 to- 
taled 256,569 bales (47,362,439 kilograms) , 
compared with 273,663 bales in 1939 and 
232,543 in 1938. Europe was out of the 
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market in 1940 except for 2,443 bales 
shipped to Havre, France, in January of 
that year. Exports to Europe in 1939, 
totaling 153,162 bales, were almost four 
times the 1938 shipments of 39,478 bales. 
No henequen was shipped to Canada in 
1940, and only 244 bales in 1939, but in 
1938 exports to that country were 5,972 
bales. The trade with South America 
is a recent development. Brazil took 
6,646 bales in 1939 but none in 1940 or 
1938. In 1940, henequen shipments to 
Argentina from Yucatan totaled 2,897 
bales, and 262 bales went to Chile, but 
neither of these countries took any hene- 
quen fiber from Yucatan in 1938 or 1939. 
(American Consulate, Merida.) 

@ Mozambique—Exports in 1939 in- 
cluded 16,197 metric tons of sisal and 
1,173 tons of sisal waste, compared with 
22,751 and 1,652 tons, respectively, in 
1938. Exports to the United States in 
1939 amounted to 1,137 tons of sisal and 
200 tons of sisal waste. Trade in these 
commodities normally is with Europe, 
but since many markets there have been 
lost, stocks of sisal and sisal waste in 
Mozambique have tended to accumulate. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Canada.—The Canadian Government 
prohibited imports from the United 
States of cigars, cigarettes, cut tobacco, 
manufactured tobacco not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and snuff, by enacting the War 
Exchange Conservation Act, effective De- 
cember 2, 1940. A clean sweep was made 
of all manufactured-tobacco categories, 
eliminating Canada for the time being as 
a market for these products. 

Smoking tobacco accounted for the 
bulk of United States manufactured to- 
bacco exports to Canada; four brands 
had an appreciable sales volume. It is 
reported that the recent import restric- 
tions on American tobacco products may 
lead to the production in Canada of one 
or more American smoking-tobacco 
brands. The Canadian market for ci- 
gars, cigarettes, and snuff was negligible. 

As a result of the war, a trend toward 
self-sufficiency in all tobacco manufac- 
tures is likely, according to the Canadian 
trade. Greater substitution of Canadian 
for American bright flue-cured leaf in 
cigarette manufacture is in progress, and 
the necessity for conservation of United 
States dollar exchange is helping to bring 
about the change. Under war condi- 
tions, consumers are apparently less dis- 
criminating in accepting the altered taste 
of all-Canadian-leaf cigarettes. 

Per capita consumption of cigarettes 
in Canada has been increasing steadily, 
although excise taxes (recently increased 
to $6 per thousand when weight is less 
than 24 pounds per thousand, and $11 
per thousand when over that weight) 
have now reached about a maximum 
level, beyond which the effect on con- 
sumption would bring about a diminish- 
ing revenue return. Sales of manufac- 
tured tobacco, especially cigarettes, have 
been favorably influenced by buoyant 
trade conditions lasting through 1940. 
Mounting industrial employment and in- 
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creasing expansion of the armed forces 
are important factors in stimulating 
cigarette consumption. The outlook for 
1941 is for continuation of the present 
volume of trade, unless a radical change 
in the general economic situation should 
occur. 

Canada.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during December 
1940 consisted of 1,816,190 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 242,730 pounds of plug tobacco, 
84,217 pounds of snuff, 574,837,242 ciga- 
rettes, 16,865,691 cigars, and 186,889 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 
Total amounts of tobacco and tobacco 
manufactures entered for consumption 
during the 12 months of 1940 are as fol- 
lows: Cut tobacco, 25,493,373 pounds: 
plug tobacco, 3,141,284 pounds; snuff, 
846,793 pounds; cigarettes, 7,571,841,581 
pieces; cigars, 165,673,118 pieces; and 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco, 1,136,639 
pounds. 

Excise taxes were paid on 11,782,135 
cigars during December 1940. 

@ Germany.—To avoid difficulties in the 
sale of tobacco products manufactured 
in Alsace-Lorraine, the German Minister 
for Economics has issued regulations 
concerning the importation of German 
tobacco products from the Reich. The 
new regulation prohibits the export of 
tobacco products, in the sense of the 
tobacco tax law of April 4, 1940, from the 
Reich to Alsace-Lorraine. Chewing to- 
bacco and snuff are not affected by this 
regulation. However, the Reichsstelle 
fuer Tabak (Tobacco Control Board), is 
authorized to grant exceptions to the 


German industry. Infringements of the | 


regulations will be punished according to 
the law regulating goods traffic. 

Experiments in tobacco growing in 
Sudentenland were made for the first 
time during 1940, as reported in the 
Deutsche Tabak Zeitung of November 6, 
1940. Cultivation was largely restricted 
to cigar tobacco and three different 
grades furnished by the Reich Institute 
for Tobacco Research at Forchheim. 
Experiments at Boehmisch-Leipa showed 
that, with careful culture and attention, 
it is possible to grow good tobacco, not- 
withstanding a comparatively heavy soil 
and a somewhat high elevation. 

The second experiment in the district 
of Saaz was made under more favorable 
conditions of soil and climate. The 


sandleaf of medium and good grades. 
Examinations and tests were being made 
at the close of 1940 to determine the 
leaf’s inherent value. Experiments dur- 
ing 1941 will be extended to districts 
around Leitmarits and Dauba, but dry- 
ing sheds will not be erected unless the 
area is found suitable. 
Germany.—Sales of domestic tobacco 
were held in Heidelberg from October 24 
to October 26, inclusive, according to the 
Deutsche Tabak Zeitung of November 6, 
11, and 20, 1940. There were offered and 
sold 11,100,000 German pounds of domes- 
tic cigar tobacco, sandleaf, and medium 
grades for cutting purposes from various 
tobacco districts. Demand in certain 
grades was reported so far in excess 
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available quantities that quotas had to 
pe fixed in order to supply former pur- 
chasers of those grades. Prices obtained, 
or the estimated turn-over of the sale, 
were not reported. A further sale of 
1,638,500 German pounds of domestic to- 
pacco was held at Heidelberg on Novem- 
per 14, 1940. Prices obtained are not 
available. 

At a sale held at Berlin on November 
1, 1940, the Landesverband Pommerscher 
and Mitteldeutscher Tabakbauvereine of- 
fered and sold 1,500,000 German pounds 
of domestic primings and sandleaf. Flue- 
cured round leaf and nicotine-free to- 
pacco were not offered. No price record is 
available, but it is stated that 90,000 Ger- 
man pounds of flue-cured mitteldeutscher 
tobacco obtained prices ranging from 100 
to 110 reichsmarks per 100 German 
pounds at a previous sale. 

Under regulations issued to prevent the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease, it is 
prohibited to enter infected areas where 
tobacco has been prepared for inspection 
and sale. Exhibitions of samples and 
conferences pertaining to tobacco culture 
are also forbidden. Under prevailing cir- 
cumstances, the crops of such districts 
have to be sold and taken up without 
inspection. Protective regulations cover- 
ing the weighing in of the tobacco have 
also been issued. 

@ Greece.—The 1940 Greek tobacco crop 
will amount to 48,906 metric tons before 
manipulation, or 14 percent less than 
the 1939 yield of 56,695 tons, according 
to the latest estimate of the Office for 
the Protection of Greek Tobacco. The 


| cultivated area in 1940 was 173,277 acres, 


compared with 213,400 in 1939; this de- 
crease was due to a 19-percent acreage 
reduction prescribed by the Government. 

Estimated 1940 production of types of 
special interest to the American trade 
was as follows: Basma, 23,300 tons; Bassa 
Bagli, 4.900; Smyrna type, 3,700; Samsun 
type (Katerini), 2,800; and C Caloups, 
1,400. 

The yield of Virginia-type tobacco, 
with which Greek producers are experi- 
menting, is estimated at 13 tons. 

A small volume of 1940 tobacco pro- 
duced in Old Greece and the islands was 
sold prior to the outbreak of Greek- 
Italian hostilities on October 28, 1940. 
It is understood that local merchants 
bought this tobacco for their own ac- 
count, and that prices ranged 15 to 20 


| percent higher than at the end of 1939. 


Since October 28, the market has been 
completely inactive, pending future war 
and trade developments. Prior to Octo- 
ber 28, a lively German interest in the 
1940 Greek crop was anticipated by the 
trade, but subsequent war conditions 
may cause a drastic change in the mar- 
ket outlook. At the close of 1940 no ac- 
tive American interest in the year’s crop 
had been displayed, since American buy- 
ing is largely centered in Macedonia and 
Thrace, where, normally, the purchasing 
Season does not develop until after 
Christmas. Also, American buying in- 
terest must be gaged largely by the prob- 
able availability of shipping facilities and 
the risks attendant on the possible ex- 
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tension of war activities to the tobacco 
regions in northern Greece. Notwith- 
standing these difficulties, it is now un- 
derstood that purchases of 1940-crop 
Greek tobacco are being made by some 
American tobacco concerns. 

The immediate concern of American 
and other foreign owners of Greek to- 
bacco during the latter months of 1940 
was to move 1939-crop stocks which they 
held in Greece. A small portion of such 
American holdings—perhaps 15 or 20 per- 
cent—had been shipped by the end of 
November, and every effort was being 
made, in cooperation with the Greek 
authorities, to move the remainder as 
quickly as possible. However, approxi- 
mately all American-owned tobacco of 
the 1939 Creek crop is in transit to the 
United States; thus, all danger of a 
shortage in aromatic tobacco has been 
averted. 

According to Greek trade estimates, the 

following approximate quantities of 1939 
tobacco purchased by Greek merchants 
for the account of other countries are 
still in Greece awaiting shipment: Ger- 
many 13,000 tons, England 2,500, Finland 
2,500, Austrian Monopoly (Germany) 
2,300, Sweden 1,500, and Italy 1,200. A 
quantity of tobacco purchased by the 
French Government last winter is under- 
stood to be in Greece, but volume data 
are not available. Disposition of tobacco 
purchased for Italian account is unde- 
termined, and shipment of stocks to other 
Continental countries is uncertain. 
@ Philippine Islands—Marketing of the 
1940 tobacco crop in Cagayan and Isabela 
was practically concluded in October, al- 
though some reports indicate that a con- 
siderable portion of the year’s crop was 
still being held in anticipation of higher 
prices. Prices received for the 1940 pro- 
duction were extremely favorable, estab- 
lishing a record for recent years. The 
market in general improved somewhat 
during October, owing to increased 
domestic demand and a slight increase 
in foreign orders. 

Philippine exports of leaf, scrap, and 
filler tobacco, totaling 651,449 kilograms 
in October 1940, showed a considerable 
improvement over shipments of 244,097 
kilograms in the preceding month, but 
were 50 percent less than exports of 1,- 
310,030 kilograms in October 1939. As in 
September, shipments were confined al- 
most entirely to the United States. 

Exports of cigars to the United States 
increased sharply in October, the 
month’s total of 26,810,838 units being 
more than double the 12,558,925 shipped 
in the preceding month, and 30 percent 
more than 20,612,614 units in October 
1939. The cigar trade with other coun- 
tries in October 1940, amounting to 
288,050 units, showed a moderate gain 
over September 1940 exports of 222,461 
units, but a heavy loss compared with 
860,721 in October 1939. 

During the first 10 months of 1940, 
cigar shipments to the United States 
advanced 8 percent, to 174,851,250 units 
from 162,556,431 in the corresponding 
period of 1939. Exports to other coun- 
tries, totaling 13,761,354 units, showed an 


261 
improvement of 43 percent over 9,638,- 
922 in the first 10 months of 1939. 
During the first 10 months of 1940, 
Philippine leaf exports declined 50 per- 
cent in volume to 17,589,972 kilograms, 
from 15,272,509 in the corresponding 
months of 1939. Spain continued to be 
the heaviest purchaser, taking 61 per- 
cent of all leaf shipments (53 percent in 
the 1939 period). The United States ac- 
counted for 25 percent of total exports 
(30 percent in the 10-month period of 
1939). Details are given in the following 
tabulation. 














First 10 months— 
Country 
1939 1940 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
Dated Bites. is 4, 547, 712 1, 888, 881 
Belgium and Netherlands_-_-- 207, 068 161, 348 
China, Hong Kong, and Man- 

PRE a ao titer 242, 426 293, 017 
POs cS andbimndeecba man , > re 
Japan and Chosen_-_---_..__-- RRR Ings 

Java and Malaya--.____...._- , 224 203, 
| ae eee ae 7 373, 752 
| | __  RR RSRRRE RRE Ct 8, 165, 161 4, 630, 256 
ct, es © a ee > Sees 
Australia and New Zealand __- 31, 132 10, 264 
Other countries _____._-..__- ae 25, 127 28, 558 
WOR éccccnciinannséosial 15, 272, 509 7, 589, 972 











@ Union of South Africa—The Union’s 
production of tobacco other than Turk- 
ish during the year ended August 31, 
1939, totaled 21,996,380 pounds, of which 
6,018,538 were harvested in the Cape 
Province, 14,970,518 in Transvaal, 572,- 
557 in Natal, and 434,767 in other Feder- 
ated States, according to preliminary 
data recently released. The area 
planted to tobacco other than Turkish 
totaled 21,418 morgen (3,501 in the Cape 
Province, 17,094 in Transvaal, 471 in 
Natal, and 352 in other Federated 
States). Total production of Turkish 
tobacco during the year reached 777,142 
pounds, all of which was cultivated in the 
Cape Province on an area of 783 morgen. 
(The morgen is about 2.12 acres.) 





1941 Fair, Zaragoza, Spain 


Plans are under way to hold a national 
commercial fair (“Feria de Muestras 
Nacional’) in the City of Zaragoza from 
May 15 to May 31 this year, under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry of Zaragoza and the 
Commercial Museum of Aragon. The 
venture has the sanction of the Spanish 
Government. 

Although classed as a national fair the 
sponsors have announced that products 
from other countries will be welcome, 
provided they are from firms maintaining 
permanent offices in Spain. 

Permanent buildings with usable space 
measuring 1,408 square meters are under 
construction, and, in addition there will 
be 4,200 square meters available for open- 
air exhibits. 

Persons interested in further details 
should address: Conferences and Exposi- 
tions Section, Department of Commerce, 
or write directly to the Camara Oficial 
del Comercio y de la Industria de Zara- 
goza, Zaragoza, Spain. 
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New Books and Reports 


F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please note-—-The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


Mi ANNOUNCEMENT OF FINAL AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM ON THE 
SITES FOR THE UNITED STATES AIR BASES IN 
THE ISLAND OF St. Lucia. Department of 
State. January 17, 1941. 1 page, mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ Foreicn SERVICE CHANGES. Depart- 
ment of State. January 18, 1941. 2 pp., 
mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


@ LIcENSES FOR ExporT TO CANADA OF 
ARTICLES AND MATERIALS NAMED IN PROC- 
LAMATIONS AND REGULATIONS ISSUED PUR- 
SUANT TO SECTION 6 OF THE Export CON- 
TROL Act oF JuLy 2, 1940. Department of 
State. January 18, 1941. 3 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ TRANSLATION OF THE REMARKS OF THE 
NEWLY APPOINTED AMBASSADOR OF PANAMA, 
SENor Dr. CarLtos N. BRIN, UPON THE 
OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF HIs 
LETTERS OF CREDENCE. Department of 
State. January 17, 1941. 3 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ TRANSLATION OF THE REMARKS OF THE 
NEWLY APPOINTED AMBASSADOR OF CHILE, 
SENoR Don RopOLFO MICHELS, UPON THE 
OCCASION OF THE PRESENTATION OF HIs 
LETTERS OF CREDENCE. Department of 
State. January 17, 1941. 2 pp., mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ War AnD Its EFFECT ON UNITED STATES 
ImporTS—VoLUMEs 1 and 2. United 
States Tariff Commission. 1940. Vol. 
1—321 pp. Vol. 2—219 pp. Processed. 
This report revises and brings up to date 
the report on the probable effects of hos- 
tilities in Europe on this country’s im- 
ports. The earlier report was prepared 
shortly after hostilities began. The sta- 
tistics it contained, therefore, threw little 
light upon the actual effects of the war 
upon our trade. The purpose of the pres- 
ent report is to review what actually de- 
veloped during the first year of the war 
in the import trade in the various com- 
modities, to appraise the problems cre- 
ated by these developments, and to show 
how these problems have been met. 
Available from United States Tariff Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 


™@ AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
Fred Alexander. 1940. 68 pp.; price, 25 


cents, paper; 50 cents, cloth. First of a 
projected series of pamphlets under the 
title “America Looks Ahead.” The Com- 
monwealth of Australia and, incidentally, 
its sister dominion, New Zealand, are 
given first appearance in this series, 
partly because of the lively talk which 
turns today on Singapore and Japan. It 
is not difficult to contemplate conditions 
in which the activities of the English- 
speaking democracies in this region of 
the Pacific might be a matter of great 
interest to the people of the United States 
in our attempt to formulate and to apply 
a Pacific policy, based on our own inter- 
ests—economic, political, and strategic— 
in that ocean. The author, an Austra- 
lian, has devoted the whole of 1940 to a 
study of political relations between his 
country and the United States. Avail- 
able from World Peace Foundation, 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


@ Epiror AND PUBLISHER—THE FOURTH 
EsTATE—1941 INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book 
NumBer. The Editor & Publisher Co. 
1941. 240 pp., illus., Section 2. Vol. 74, 
No. 4. Price $4, U. S. A.; $4.50, Canada; 
$5 foreign. Contains circulations, rates, 
and personnel of United States daily 
newspapers and Canadian dailies; prin- 
cipal newspaper chains of the United 
States and Canada; Congressional press 
gallery; A. B. C. circulations, United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba; fea- 
ture syndicates; directory of advertising 
agencies, United States and Canada; bib- 
liography of journalistic subjects; chief 
foreign-language newspapers of the 
United States; newspaper and advertis- 
ing associations and clubs; foreign press 
correspondents in the United States; 
principal newspapers in Great Britain; 
Latin American newspapers; newspapers 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Anti- 
podes; etc. Available from Editor & Pub- 
lisher Co., 1475 Broadway, New York. 





Matamoros-Victoria Highway 


The Matamoros-Victoria highway, 226 
miles long, is expected to be under con- 
struction during 1941. This highway will 
connect important points in the “Tip of 
Texas” with the Inter-American High- 
way at Ciudad Victoria and provide an- 
other gateway to Mexico—much shorter 
for the eastern and southern sections of 
the United States via Houston and Cor- 
pus Christi. 

Completion of this road is important, 
not only because it will afford a shorter 


and more direct alternate route to Mex. 
ico City, with the resulting influx of tour. 
ists in both southern Texas and Mexico, 
but also because of its construction as 
part of the governmental plan for agri- 
cultural development in northeastern 
Tamaulipas State. The development of 
a new citrus-fruit area is one of the ex. 
pected results of this road construction 
and the already initiated water-conser. 
vation projects. (American Consulate 
Matamoros, Mexico.) 





Trade-Mark Applications 
(Continued from p. 245) 


Japan.—The following trade-marks, 
published in the official Japanese Trade 
Mark Journal of December 26, 1940, have 
been reported by the Office of the Amer- 
ican Commercial Attaché, Tokyo, Decem- 
ber 30, 1940. Opposition to the registra- 
tion of these trade-marks must be filed 
in Japan within 60 days from date of 
publication. 


$e 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
| 

Alohatonic .| Ex No. 1—Tonice. 

Hypox .--| No. 1—Chemicals, medicines, and 
articles accessory to medical treat 
ment. 

Komplevit Do. 

San-Thymon. _| Do. 

Malicron. . . Do. 

Floraxin _- Do. 

Miliogen Do. 

Neosernit.__. Do. 

Spacid__... } Do. 

Homsol...._...| Dw, 

Ladypex Do. 

Dunazote --| No. 17—Machinery and implements, 

| and parts thereof which do not be 
long to any other class, as well as 
| belts, hose, and packings. 

Super j 

, “a Do. 

Torico . Do. 

Morax --| No. 55—Oil, fat, and wax. 


! 








a 


Panama.—The following trade-mark, | 


published in the Gaceta Oficial of Janu- 
ary 22, 1941, has been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Panama, January 22, 1941. Oppo- 
sition to the registration of this trade- 
mark must be made in Panama within 90 
days of date of publication. 





Trade-mark | 


Solship 


Commodity 


a 


| Cement, lumber, reinforcing steel, 
lime, clay, articles for domestic use, 
windows, window frames, mi 
ings, and other construction me 
terials for all kinds of buildings. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms u 
Bureau. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in 


m application to the 
leases. Information 


as to the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, etc., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 
mail stamp enclosed. Symbols: *Reported by American consular officers; {Reported by American commercial attachés. 





























Refer- Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence Commodities City and country ence 
No. No. 
“2g cena a | IN S 
OHOLIC BEVERAGES: NAVAL STORES: ’ 
ALomable wine, red and white, 50 barrels of 50 gal- | Saigon, French Indochina 578 Dry pitch, 15,000 kilograms.._............------ Fort-de-France, Marti- 576 
lons each per month. ; : nique, F. W. I. is 
CHEMICALS AND CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: : ; e Rosin, 25,000 kilograms. __...---.---...-----.-.-|.. ee siete 576 
Carbonate of soda, 10,000 kilograms and caustic | Fort-de-France, Marti- 576 Turpentine, Venice, initial order 5 drums of 5 | Singapore, Straits Settle- 574 
soda, 50,000 kilograms. nique, F. W _ gallons each. ments. 
Caustic potash, 5,000 kilograms m Pree : Prt 576 || NONFERROUS METALS AND MINERALS: . 
Oleic acid (oleine) white, for use in textile mills. | Norrkoping, Sweden. 57 Zinc battery shells, seamless, drawn or extruded, | Pallion, Sunderland, Eng- 573 
Order of 100 metric tons, standard quality. suitable for dry-battery manufacture. Order land. 
Powdered soap, 1,000 kilograms... . - : Fort-de-France, Marti- 576 of 250,000 : E 
nique, F. W. I. Zinc sheet, plain and perforated, 8 zinc gage. |-_..-- RES ee eres) 573 
ELECTRICAL: ‘ Order of 5 tons. 
Zinc battery shells, seamless, drawn or extruded, | Pallion, Sunderland, Eng- 573 || OILS AND Fats: 2 ; ; 
suitable for dry-battery manufacture. Order land. Coconut oil, 50,000 kilograms and palm oil, Fort-de-France, Marti- 576 
of 250,000. 10,000 kilograms. : nique, F. W. I. 
FOODSTUFFS: | Tallow for candles, 15,000 kilograms._--._..-....}-.-.- NN 8 EOE SMR 576 
Butter, slightly salted, good quality. 100 cases | Saigon, French Indochina 578 || SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL INSTRUMENTS: 
monthly, each case containing 100 tins of 4 Level vials, hand ground, for surveying instru- | Vancouver, Canada___-_..- 581 
and 1 pound each. ments. $100 to $200 orders. 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: : SOAPS AND TOILET PREPARATIONS: : 
Round iron bars for reinforced concrete, in 4-, | Cairo, Egypt...........--- 577 Powdered soap, 1,000 kilograms_._...........--- Fort-de-France, Marti- 576 
6-,and 12-meter lengths, different thicknesses. nique, F. W. I. 
Order of 125 tons. || TEXTILES: é ‘ : : y 
MACHINERY: ; Piece goods, assorted, including prints, voiles, | Cairo, Egypt.......-....-- 575 
Complete equipment and machinery for jute- | Capetown, South Africa 579 | flannels, poplins, and crepes. Order of 10,000 
bag manufacturing plant. Capacity, 3,000,000 | pieces. 
jute bags from raw fiber, annually. i} Felt hats, for men. Low-priced. 50 dozen | Saigon, French Indochina. 578 
Thread-milling and thread-grinding machines, | Toronto, Canada. -. 580 | monthly. 
6 machines each type. 1 











Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of ty 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent Ame 


yping, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
rican suppliers and who sell by means of :amples or catalogs and are 


paid a com- 
mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 


countries and commodities of interest. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 1—Chemicals and Allied Products: 

No. 13. Financial Report of Former 
Czechoslovak Chemical Concern. 1 p. 

No. 14. Chemical Raw Material Re- 
view—Hungary. 2 pp. 
Part 3—Foodstuffs: 

No. 17. United States Trade in Inedi- 
ble Molasses. 4 pp. 

No. 18. Beet Sugar Refining. 2 pp. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 

No.6. Foreign Markets for Venetian 
Blinds. 5 pp. 
Part 5—Leather and Its Products: 

No. 14. Leather Industry and Trade of 
Canada. 2pp. 

No. 15. Leather Production in Bengal, 
India. 2 pp. 

No. 16. Leather Glove Industry and 
Trade of Canada. 2 pp. 
Part 6—Machinery and Equipment: 

No.17. German Farm Equipment 
Trade. 2 pp. 

No. 18. Market for Office Supplies in 
Mexico. 2 pp. 
Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 

No. 22. Annual Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Industry in Martinique. 1 p. 


Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 
No. 18. Railway Equipment Markets in 

Colombia. 3 pp. 

No. 19. Railway Equipment Markets in 
Uruguay. 2 pp. 

No. 20. Railway Equipment Markets in 
Brazil. 3 pp. 

No. 21. Railway Equipment Markets in 
the Guianas. 2 pp. 

No. 22. Railway Equipment Markets in 
Chile. 3 pp. 

No. 23. Railway Equipment Markets in 
Ecuador. 2 pp. 

Part 10—Rubber and Its Products: 

No. 14. Distributor’s Tire Stocks in the 
United States. 2 pp. 

Part 12—Textiles and Related Products: 
No. 14. India’s Jute Industry. 3 pp. 
No. 15. United States Cotton Con- 

sumption in December. 1 p. 

Part 13—Tobacco and Its Products: 

No. 23. The Tobacco Industry and 
Trade of Gibraltar. 1 p. 

Part 14—Special Products: 

No. 31. Cork Manufacturers May Use 
Brazilian Raw Material. 1 p. 

No. 32. Market for Bicycles in Colom- 
bia. 1p. 

No. 33. Market for Sporting Goods in 
Panama and the Panama Canal Zone. 2 
pp. 

No. 34. Market for Optical Goods in 
Dominican Republic. 1 p. 

No. 35. Market for Bicycles in Uru- 
guay. 1 p. 

No. 36. Market for Optical Goods in 
Paraguay. 1p. 


Argentina Rushes Grain- 
Elevator Construction Program 


Plans for the completion as soon as pos- 
sible of the Government’s program of 
building grain elevators throughout the 
country were announced by the Minis- 
try of Agriculture January 10. This pro- 
gram will include the completion of the 
large grain elevators already under con- 
struction in some of the chief ports, the 
actual beginning of work on terminal ele- 
vators in several other ports (initiation 
of which has been delayed), plus the 
building of about 250 small elevators at 
inland points. The ports for which plans 
have already been prepared but in which 
work has not yet commenced are Dia- 
mante, Concepcion del Uruguay, Jose F. 
Uriburu, and Mar del Plata. As much as 
90 percent of the materials needed in the 
construction of these inland elevators 
will be of Argentine origin. (American 
Embassy, Buenos Aires, January 15, 
1941.) 





U. K. Aids Belgian Shipping 

Because of Belgium’s contribution of 
its merchant ships to the Allied pool, the 
United Kingdom will do all in its power 
to provide shipping space on Belgian 
ships, wherever possible, for commodities 
purchased by the British in Belgian 
Congo under recent purchase agreements, 
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Your Washington Contact Office 


Businessmen have a new Service Office in Washington 
It is in Room 1060 - Department of Commerce Building 


JESSE JONES, Secretary of Commerce, has established a Service and 
Information Office for your use. The next time you desire to come to 
Washington but do not have your own contacts or do not know to which 
office you should present yourself, get in touch with this Service and 
Information Office. 


This new Service Office is staffed with men detailed from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and others with long experience in 
Washington with Government affairs. They have been instructed to 
reduce the time required by you to transact official business in the 


city. 


The primary objective of the Service and Information Office will be 
to put you in direct contact with the governmental official who can 
answer your questions or give you the needed information—if it is avail- 
able. As a result, it will be possible for you to reduce the number of 
calls and eliminate unnecessary delays. 


If you contemplate coming to Washington and would like to have 
your appointments arranged in advance, write, wire, or telephone 
Service and Information Office, Department of Commerce. 


Remember, if in Washington, call DIstrict 2200, Exten- 
sion 576, or drop in at Room 1060, Department of Com- 
merce Building, which is to the right of the main lobby, 
entering from Fourteenth Street. 





ARRANGEMENTS CAN ALSO BE MADE THROUGH OUR OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 








Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Honolulu, T. H. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Charleston, S. C. Houston, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Juan, P. R. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wasb. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kansas, City, Mo. Portland, Oreg. Wilmington, Del. 








Room 1060 


SERVICE AND INFORMATION OFFICE 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1941 
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